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in some localities have had diffi- 
culty with unruly or disorderly 
patrons, it is important to know 
that the higher courts have laid 
down certain well settled rules 
which, if followed, will relieve op- 
erators from liability while deal- 
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would not leave. This court stated 
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provocation to justify an assault 
... If ,however, one conducts him- 
self as to become offensive to the 
proprietor . . . the proprietor has 
the right to eject. Now how must 
he eject him? He must proceed, 
first, by ordering him to leave the 
Premises; if he declines to go, and 
does not go, he must first use 
gentle means, and lay his hands 
upon him gently; if he resents and 
tefuses to go, the proprietor . 
May use whatever force is neces- 
sary to eject the trespasser; but 
¢ must not use more force than is 
necessary.” 

In still another case (154 E. S. 
770) a company was held liable 
for $7,500 damages where the tes- 
timony indicated that a manager 
struck and seriously injured a pat- 
ton. The patron proved that he 
had committed no act which justi- 
fied being assaulted. 2 

Handle With Care 
The higher courts have held 
that any and all persons are deem- 
ed to know the exact consequence 
of their acts. Therefore, where an 
alr line employe has just cause to 
eject a disorderly, drunken, or 
otherwise undesirable patron, he 
may exercise reasonable judgment 
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and request the patron to leave 
after which the employe is justi- 
fied in using sufficient force to 
eject the patron if he refuses to 
leave quietly. However, irrespec- 
tive of the degree of force re- 
quired to eject a patron or to start 
to eject him, the employe must re- 
move his hands from him as soon 
as he is off the premises, or if the 
patron says that he will leave 
quietly. In other words, care and 
prudence must be exercised to 
avoid using more force than ac- 
tually is necessary. 
Patron Also Liable 

On the other hand, if an air line 
employee desists from using force 
when a disorderly patron is eject- 
ed, or being ejected, and the pat- 
ron attacks the employe the pat- 
ron is liable for damages to the 
extent of the injuries sustained by 
the employe. Furthermore, the air 
line employe and assistants may 
use great force to protect them- 
selves against injury. 

Rules Within Reason 

A well settled point of the law 
is that an air line employe has a 
legal right to eject any patron 
who persists in violating reason- 
able rules and regulations. In one 
case a passenger violated a rule 
against persons protruding their 
feet into the aisle. The court held 
that under these circumstances the 
duty of the plane operator was to 
request the man to obey the rules 
and then, if he persists, he should 
be requested to leave, at the next 
station, after offering to return 
the balance unused fare, and if he 
refused to leave then the operator 
may use the necessary force to 
eject him without incurring lia- 
bility. 

Of course, a passenger, or other 
person in a station, or on port 
premises, is entitled to recover 
damages if he is unduly ejected, 
although he is disobeying reason- 
able rules and regulations. In 
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THE VACATION 
THAT DIDN’T 
MATERIALIZE 


If you want to get a growl out 
of the old man (Pres. Behncke) 
just tell him that you understand 
he had a swell vacation and should 
be all rested up and full of pep, 
ready to tackle the problems of 
another year with great renewed 
vigor. 





Polishes Fishing Paraphernalia 

The low-down on the situation 
is this, but don’t quote me: He 
returned from Washington when 
Congress adjourned and immed- 
iately ordered the central plant on 
24-hour duty to catch up with the 
bales of mail on his desk which 
had to be taken care of before he 
could leave. He then bought a 


' small trailer, polished up his ex- 


tensive fishing paraphernalia, and 
did much packing. Soon he was 
off, bag and baggage, headed for 
Fisherman’s Paradise, with the 
good wife, his two small sons 
(who had been waiting all through 
the long hot summer to have their 
daddy return from Washington so 
they could go fishing) and the 
trailer bumping along behind. 


Expedition Returns 


St. Paul was reached without 
mishap and then Association trou- 
ble broke. The whole expedition 
was forced to return to Headquar- 
ters. After another week of 
strenuous work, the operation was 
repeated. This time Fisherman’s 
Paradise (northern Minnesota and 
Ontario) was actually reached but 
again urgent Association business 
necessitated a second return trip 
immediately. 

On second thought, maybe it 
would be much better not to men- 
tion the word “vacation” to him at 
all because there is a bare possi- 
bility that he might not be able to 
restrain himself. 








Artists of World Renown 
Are Now in A.F.L. Union 





New Guild of Singers Completes Organization of Entire 
Musical Field 


(Courtesy 


NEW YORK, Sept. 2.—Events 
here in organized labor circles this 
week have put a big crimp in those 
old-fashioned people who think of 
unions solely in terms of overall- 
clad, toil-begrimed men. 

Granting of an A. F. of L. char- 
ter to the American Guild of Musi- 
cal Artists focused attention on 
the fact that the labor movement 
now numbers among its members 
men and women who are inter- 
nationally famous and who have 
charmed millions. 

The Guild is a labor organiza- 
tion of grand opera and concert 
stars. It is headed by Lawrence 
Tibbett and among its officers are 
such well known names as Lily 
Pons, Grace Moore, Richard 
Crooks, Deems- Taylor, Gladys 
Swarthout, Giuseppe Interrante 
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and Delfina Calzolari. 
Covers Entire Field 

Merger of two operatic artists’ 
associations preceded the charter- 
ing of the Guild by the Associated 
Actors and Artistes of America, 
an A. F. of L. organization with 
jurisdiction over all classes of per- 
formers. 

The A, A. and A. now numbers 
among its affiliated unions vir- 
tually all of the performers in all 
branches of the amusement field— 
drama, vaudeville, screen, radio, 
night club, grand opera, concert 
and circus. 

Radio entertainers organized a 
few years ago. Their union is 
headed by the famous Eddie Can- 
tor. Such celebrities as Phil Baker, 
Jack Benny and Rudy Vallee are 


BUSY ONE | 


FOR ALPA — 


Employment Contracts and 
Air Line Pilots’ Safety 
Committee Rank First 
in Importance 








By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Our 1987 legislative activities 
at an end with the adjournment 
of Congress this fall, Headquar- 
ters has been gathering up the 
loose ends and making every ef- 
fort to catch up on the great 
amount of work which has ac- 
cumulated. 


Work Never Done 

Someone once said: “A man’s 
work is from sun to sun but a 
woman’s work is never done.” 

I think a good parody on this 
would be: “A pilot’s work is from 
run to run but the Association’s 
work is never done.” 

When I was elected President of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
Mayor LaGuardia told me there 
was going to be so much work 
connected with taking care of the 
wants and needs of a thousand air 
line pilots that the only rule that 
could logically be followed would 
be to take care of the most impor- 
tant things first because it would 
be impossible to attend to every 
little detail that presented itself. 

Major Problems 

At the present moment we have 
three major problems facing us: 

1—Employment Contracts. 

2—Organization of a National 
Air Line Pilots’ Safety Commit- 
tee. 

8—A 1937 Convention. 

Indisputably employment con- 
tracts is the most important of the 
three. 

Safety Committee 

In view of the approaching bad 
weather and the many other 
things demanding action which 
have to do with public safety, the 
organization of the Safety Com- 
mittee ranks second in import- 
ance. 

1937 Convention Impossible 


The holding of a convention is 
also of major significance, but due 
to the fact that Congress ad- 
journed so extremely late and it 
only being a few short months be 
fore it again convenes, it will be 
impossible. 

The 19386 convention did its 
job so well that there is nothing 
of real importance to be decided 
at the annual conference of all di- 
rectors. A vote was circulated on 
this and with few exceptions the 
directors were in accord. 
Cooperation of Members Essential 

The coming year will be a busy 
one and the amount of “most im- 
portant” things which Headquar- 
ters will be able to accomplish 
will depend entirely upon the co- 
operation received from each and 
every member. It should always be 
remembered that the strength of 
our, or any other organization, de- 
pends upon the speed with which 
every member can be galvanized 
into action when the decisive mo- 





numbered among its officers. 


ment comes. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BACKS PILOTS’ STAND ON WASHINGTON AIRPORT 
COMING YEAR | 





VETOES BILL TO 
ENLARGE 
WASH.-HOOVER 


President Roosevelt backs pilots’ 
stand on Washington Airport situ- 
ation. His message vetoing S.-HR. 
7985, providing for the enlarge- 
ment of Washington-Hoover, is 
printed herewith in its entirety. 
This message directs attention to 
the dangers in using the present 
site and promises quick action in 
securing an adequate field when 
Congress convenes next January. 

* * * 


I am withholding approval of 
S.-HR. 7985, an act to provide for 
the enlargement of the so-called 
Washington-Hoover Airport, be- 
cause of the complete futility of 
the act. 

“Deep Regret” 

I am compelled to do this with 
deep regret because the failure to 
provide for. an adequate airport 
may lead to serious accidents be- 
fore one can be built. 

This is a subject which has been 
studied, reported on and discussed 
for years. The most recent study 
was by an Airport Commission 
this year. Three members of the 
Senate, three members of the 
House of Representatives and 
three members appointed by the 
President to study all possible air- 
field sites—-48 in number — re- 
duced this number to eight for 
further study, then to three and 
finally recommended a _perma- 
nent airport on high ground at 
Camp Springs, Md. The principal 
objection to the Camp Springs site 
was that it was nine miles from 
the center of the hotel and busi- 
ness district. It was located, how- 
ever, on high ground not subject 
to river fogs. 

Second Choice 

The second choice of this com- 
mission was the Gravelly Point 
site where a field adequate in size 
could be built, principally by the 
pump and fill method, only a short 
distance south of the present air- 
port. The principal objection to 
the Gravelly Point site was that it 
was on comparatively rare occa- 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 


EMPLOYMENT 
CONTRACTS 


There are several misunder- 
standings existing among members 
relative to the formulating of em- 
ployment contracts. It seems that 
many pilots have the impression 
that employment contracts will be 
made between the company and 
individual pilots. This is not true. 
When an employment contract is 
set up it includes all of the pilots 
and copilots on any particular 
line, or one contract may be set 
up for all the first pilots and an- 
other for all the copilots on a 
line. However, ordinarily one con- 
tract will include all. 

Duration 

There have also been misunder- 
standings in regard to the dura- 
tion of contracts. When an em- 
ployment contract is made it usu- 
ally remains in effect indefinitely, 
but may be changed after due no- 
tice and conference in accordance 
with the provisions of the Rail- 
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‘‘Pablic safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


“PETITIONITIS” 


By DAVID L. BEHNCKE | 

The document known as a petition is as old as time) 
itself. According to Webster a petition is any formal ask-| 
ing or begging; a prayer, supplication, imploration, en-| 
treaty; a solemn request to a person of superior power, | 
rank or authority. | 

A petition which represents the true opinions of its| 
signers and is instigated by and for them is, of course, a | 
democratic document. But too often the petition is used | 
by self-seeking individuals or groups to further a cause| 
that does not represent the opinions nor promote the best | 
interests of those affected and its prime purpose is to dis-| 
tort an issue or create a false impression. | 

The most disgusting abuse of the petition is when it is| 
instigated, not by the signers, but by a person or persons | 
in authority, and those upon whom this authority is exer-| 
cised are forced by intimidation or coercion to affix their 
signatures to a document which in actuality is neither by 
nor for them. Under these circumstances, the petition is 
usually circulated by a “rubber stamp” or “stooge” for'| 
those in power, and too often this stooge is willing to for-| 
feit the best interests of those whose signatures he solicits. 

A real petition is formulated by the signers themselves, 
entirely free from outside influence, who hope by this 
expression of concerted opinion to have their interests 
respected. However, when an individual or group of indi- 
viduals wish to put into effect an action contrary to the 
best interests of those under their authority (and if at the 
same time they must have the backing of this group) a 
petition usually is circulated, the signing of which is ac- 
complished by coercion or indirect threats. 

In addition, there are those who sign documents with- 
out being fully aware of what they sign. 

It has come to the attention of Headquarters that on 
several recent occasions, operating companies have circu- 
lated petitions amongst their pilots, dealing with subjects 
which on the surface seemed insignificant and of minor 
importance, but were distinctly not in the best interests of 
the piloting profession. 

In this regard, one chairman recently wrote to Head- 
quarters: 

“My pilots have the ‘dotted line’ fever and cer- 
tain of them will sign anything.” 

Many years ago when I left the old farm, my father 
fave me some very good advice. One of the things which 
I shall always remember was: 

“Never sign anything until you have read it 
carefully and then wait until the next day.” 

The applicability of this advice has become increas- 
ingly apparent to me of late. 




















* 


The most important basic principle upon which our 
country is founded is majority rule—THE GREATEST 
GOOD FOR THE GREATEST NUMBER—and the Air 
Line Pilots Association is founded on that same principle. 
Let us seriously counsel with ourselves before it is too late 
and realize that we cannot survive unless we carry for- 
ward this principle fearlessly and unwaveringly. The 
majority must decide and its decision cannot always be to 
the liking of the minority. but the minority must abide by 
such decision and the petitions of the minority should be 
answered with the words that the majority has decided 
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Scribe “Slim” Babbitt Pays Visit to Dr. Greene | 








and the decision must stand. Need more be said? 


EAL CORRESPONDENT 
VACATIONS IN WEST 


By PILOT W.T. (Slim) BABBITT 
Council No. 18—E. A. L. 
Miami, Fla. 


A couple of issues back it looks 
like I ruffled up the Indians’ feath- 
ers on the air line that runs east 
and west out of Kansas City. I 
don’t know who it was that cried 
out in the night but we all hope 
you get your Council going soon 
as somebody started a rumor that 
half of the EAL personnel was in- 
sane, the rest came from TWA. 
With your own Council you could 
probably defend yourselves. 


Vacationed Out West 


Incidentally I spent my vacation 
away out West—Where men are 





|men and the plumbing is outside. 
| I rode on “The Sideliner” (UAL) 


out of Cheyenne. Now the boys 


| out there rave about the high al- 


titude take-off with their DST. It 
is rather a lengthy procedure and 
it is accomplished. But, girls, you 
ain’t seen nothing until you try to 
tear a DC-3 with 7,800 Ibs. 
(maximum payload) out of Wash- 


| ington-Hoover, and the other day 


as an added attraction we got a 
little oversize gas or something 
and blew a jug off about the time 
she was getting light. You think 
a one legged man at a kicking 
party is busy—to put it mildly— 
I marked my laundry. 
DC-2 Performance 

While we’re talking perform- 
ance I must mention the DC-2 
with constant speed props, it’s the 
answer to a maiden’s prayer — 
they’ll go upstairs like a home sick 
angel—a lot less chance of getting 
wrapped up in your work in the 
event that one of those airscrews 
would stop twirling on the take- 
off. 

While I was out West riding on 
one of the feeder lines, I asked 
the mechanic at the station how 
passenger business was. He said, 
‘“‘Why it’s been so rotten the com- 
pany has adopted the theme song 
“Empty Saddles.’ ” 

Welcome Back 

I can realize the hardest part 
about a vacation is returning to 
the job but they sure gave me the 
“drop test” when I came back. 
They put me temporarily on trip 
9 and 10, Miami to Chicago. I don’t 
have the official figures in front of 
me but I believe the Wright Broth- 
ers back in 1911 stayed up longer 
between hops than they do on the 
Chicago run. You’ll smell like a 
girls’ basketball team by the time 
you pump that gear up and down 
nine times. Schedule couldn’t 
mean a thing with all those stops. 
I think “The Late Silver Fleet” 
would be more appropriate for 
that run. 

“Lost Horizon” 

While I was on the Chicago run 
I had the opportunity to co-star 
with Frank Andre in “Lost Hori- 
zon.” We knowingly augered into 
the tail end of a hurricane from 
Macon, Georgia to St. Augustine, 
Florida. Not having a robot it was 
quite an item to keep Mr. Sperry’s 
products from becoming unruly. 
The twist and bend indicator was 
doing a lot of signaling and it 
looked like the famous one, two, 
three order was for Link Trainers 
only. The flat side of the wheel 
was on top a good bit of the time 
but she never tipped over. Typical 


| water at a goodly rate, and when 





DC-2 style, she’started to take on 


the water reached that valve 
marked vent on the instrument 
board we broke out of the rain. 
Wonder why they couldn’t put 
that vent lower? 

Watch Your Vitamins 


A few weeks back I took a 
physical from Dr. Greene. While 
I was at his office he showed me 
two new devices he had acquired. 
The first for checking up on your 
ability ‘to see at night; seems if 
you’re short on vitamin A your 
night landings will be lousy—you 
know your business Doc but it’s 
awfully hard to keep these Doug- 
lases from bouncing vitamin A 
night or day. I think they build 
them with square wheels. Doc says 
carrots contain vitamin A so now 
just before preparing for night ar- 
rival just call the steward and say, 
“Son, I’m just about to scratch 
this monster on the runway, better 
bring up another bunch of them 
carrots.” The second device will 
reveal if you’ve had any alcohol 
in your system within the last 
twelve hours. Doc, I didn’t want 
to say so at the time, but I believe 
you have gone too far. To me it 
was the last straw and you’ll never 
know how it hurt me deep down 
inside to think that you thought 
you might ever have use for such 
a device. You know we never 
touch the nasty old stuff! What’s 
that? Somebody leaning over my 
shoulder here said, “I wish I had a 
barrel of it.” In the early barn- 
storming days of aviation, before 
the railroad, it wasn’t uncommon 
to hear, “Why I didn’t know he 
drank until I saw him sober.” But 
Doc that’s all gone now — the 
barnstorming. 

Dr. Greene Copilot 


Doc has never gotten over tell- 





ing about my taking a charter ship 
away from him on a landing at 
Vero Beach. Doc, that was real 
air line operation. You were mak- 
ing the landing as copilot and to 
me as first pilot it looked too good, 
so I took charge and messed it up 
for both of us. I always swore 
after all this time I’ve had as co- 
pilot that if ever I was first pilot 
they could break every window in 
the cabin and tear the ground for 
miles around before I’d take it 
away or say a word, but I guess 
it isn’t just that easy. Another 
thing, you never told me that you 
had almost 1000 hrs. on that ship! 

The skeet shooters down here in 
Miami are preparing to remove 
their cannons from the cosmolene 
for the fall meets. Archie Comer 
and Freddie (Esquire) Cann have 
made a name for themselves all 
over the country as clay busters. 
John R. Armstrong is plenty good 
also with a shot gun—B. B. Mc- 
Courry can do O. K. with a 22 but 
I believe he told me his father had 
been frightened by a shot gun be- 
fore he was born and Mac never 
has been able to use one. I once 
took first prize on the pistol range 
at school but the teacher saw me 
and made me put it back. 

Buck Hudgins (Mr. Huggins) 
and John Halliburton together 
with their squaws have returned to 
the Seminole country. Looks like 
since you are both old first pilots 
now, that it would be cheaper to 
pay your rent than to move 
around so much? 

Pabst Is Tops 


The big noise last month was 
the announcement of Larry Pabst’s 


new position with the company, 
After that big inflation that Jac 
Lambie gave him in the last issue 
I guess I am without words. Om 
thing I must say, he was tops ty 
fly with and a real instructor. Yo, 
can always find out what kind oj 
a man and pilot a fellow is, just— 
“ask the man that rides with 
him.” 

Mr. Shannon, that new copilot 
is so dumb he thinks a flight play 
is that diagram they flash on the 


N. Y. theater screens showing the 
fire exits. 


(Continued on Next Page) 








“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all cut take f 
final check.” — * 
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sTAINBACK REVIEWS EDUCATION—ADVICE TO WOULD-BE INTELLECTUALS 





PACIFIC PARADE 


By PILOT A. W. STAINBACK 
Council No. 57—U. A. L. 
Burbank, Calif. 


How to go about introducing a 
new column to these pages is a 
problem. It’s been bothering me 
ever since a recent Council meet- 
ing got entirely out of hand and 
stuck me with the job. A constant 
sort of bother, dull and only half 
realized, like next month’s bills, or 
the threat of an examination in 
meteorology that hangs over the 
heads of all United pilots. 

The obvious thing, of course, 
would be to start off with a list of 
the membership of Council 57, so 
that those readers who have 
known us in other times and in far 
places might know what kind of 
misadventures to expect in this 
space in future issues. That idea 
was suggested but died with the 
suggestion because, as one recent 
transfer put it, “There are too 
few friends and too many sheriffs 
interested.” So if any of the 
events herein chronicled are 
anonymous it is not because the 
reporter is afraid of the charac- 
ters involved, but rather that the 
actor is afraid of his past. In any 
event, we warn our readers that 
personal items will be few and far 
between, for the parishoners of 
this diocese are like the young 
lady with the curls: ‘When they 
are good, they are very good, but 
when they are bad they keep it 
quiet, —-or else the details are un- 
printable. 

School Bells 

With the end of summer the 
sound of school bells is heard 
again in the land and the sight of 
eager, happy young faces being 
led by the ear past my door re- 
minds me of a commencement ser- 
mon I didn’t get around to preach- 
ing last spring: 

It is high time somebody warn- 
ed the young generation that 
study is a most dangerous habit, 
more insidious than anything the 
best of their firends won’t tell 
them about in years to come. For, 
once started, it can no more be 
stopped than can politics be 
stopped in the D. O. C. Take the 
case of ol’ Doc Stainback for ex- 
ample: 

A Little Book-Larnin’ 

Only the oldest inhabitants of 
the Cape Fear River swamps re- 
member that bright fall when the 
Ol’ Man decided somebody in the 
family ought to have enough 
book-larnin’ to be able to write 
for free Congressional seeds, and 
packed his son off to Flea-Hill 
Township School. Of course, the 
corn wasn’t all in, and the cotton- 
pickin’ not quite finished, but the 
fodder was cured and stacked and, 
besides, the boy was so danged 
lazy it took one man’s time any- 
how, keepin’ him at work, so off 
to school he went. 

Little Pink took to education 
like ducks take to water and, three 
years later, came commencement 
time in the one room school he 
graduated with honors—from the 
first grade. That was the First 
Graduation. 

By that time the family was so 
proud of its literate member that 
the neighborhood was considered 
net quite good enough (the bank 
was about to foreclose anyway) 
and a move was made to the city 
(population 7,200) where other 
people could read and write. Ten 
years later all school records were 
burned in the big fire of ’98, and 
the following spring a mildly sur- 
prised principal found himself 
handing our hero a Grammar 
School Certificate. That was the 
Second Graduation. 

Jobs were slack in town that 
year and nobody there had ever 
heard of a pool hall, so, with cold 
Weather making unattractive the 
swimmin’ hole in Black River, 
there was no place to go but the 
high school. In the course of years 
came another commencement and 
the Third Graduation. 

To College After Mary 

Mary Ballou was a preacher’s 
daughter, determined to be a mis- 














sionary or at least to sing in some 
choir. She went away to college 
hoping to find heathens or a choir 
to sing in, and our hero followed 
after. He hoped to bring, with her 
co-operation, a successful conclu- 
sion to a series of interesting 
physiological experiments begun 
on a hay-ride the simmer before. 
They both learned much in col- 
lege. 

With another Commencement, 
a Very Pompous Individual stood 
on a platform, looking down on a 
roomful of long black gowns and 
bright young faces, and as the 
sweat trickled down inside the 
long black gowns and as thoughts 
like “I wish to God he’d shut up” 
went ’round behind the bright 
young faces, he told them for two 
hours that they were the hope of 
the nation and the world their 
oyster. He suggested that a vote 
for him next year would take care 
of the nation all right and that 
opening the oyster should be very 
little, if any, trouble. And that 
was the Fourth Graduation. 

Fifth Graduation 

Now indeed was Little Pink 
finished with education. He could 
read simple English (remember 
the Old Police Gazette and the 
Whiz Bang?) and write flowery 
letters recommending himself very 
highly for any Position in the In- 
dustry of the Nation he was pre- 
pared to save. Something was 
wrong however, either with the 
Industry, or the Nation, or maybe 
the speech of the Pompous Indi- 
vidual; for all the Positions had 
been taken, leaving in the oyster 
only a few Jobs and they filled 
with much work and little pay. So 
after a time our hero, having 
heard that an Aviator made big 
money for practically no work, 
went to the Air Corps Flying 
School—and managed to be pres- 
ent for the Fifth Graduation. 

“Hope of the Nation” 

Booted and spurred, complete 
with debts to match, Shave-tail 
Pink rode forth to Active Duty 
and maybe a Regular Commission. 
The Hope of the Nation had en- 
tered the Nation’s Service. The 
Country was safe, for the new 
Lieutenant had attained the very 
peak of a high pile of learning. 
From now on he had only to eat, 
and to sleep, and wait for the 
waves of Time to carry him fur- 
ther up the shores of Promotion. 
Meanwhile he studied Army Ex- 
tension Series 30-15 to 30-50. 

The Nation was just a shade 
too safe, however. No regular com- 
mission was forthcoming from a 
poverty stricken Air Corps and 
eventually Little Pink found him- 
self, education and all, working 
for a commercial air line. And 
that my friends, was a real Com- 
mencement, In the next five years 
the lad who set out over the sand- 
hills hoping at best to learn to 


read The Progressive Farmer’s 
patent medicine advertisements, 
took sixty examinations, thirty 


flight tests, and the SAT Rating, 
and has collected seven more Cer- 
tificates of Completion of as many 
correspondence courses. Now com- 
ing up are courses in Advanced- 
Advanced Meteorology and Aero- 
nautical Law. 

Graduation? Huh! 

The moral of this story, my 
children, is: Never start to school, 
for once started you'll never 
finish. 

x * * 

For the benefit of those pilots 
who might be interested in a trip 
to the Orient, we advise that the 
following pay scale is being quot- 
ed here on the coast for mass- 
murder (or suicide) in China: 
For giving up all privileges of 
American citizenship and flying 
combat and bombing missions in 
any equipment that will hold to- 
gether, $1,200.00 per month, paid 
in gold to a San Francisco Bank: 
transportation to Shanghai to be 
advanced by employee. No men- 
tion is made of Old Age Benefits. 

* * *£ 
Ham Lee as Rhett Butler? 

Speaking of recent transfers: 

E. Ham Lee, ex-citizen No. One 


well, thank you, as Pilot No. One 
of the “Banana Route.” Ham has 
moved to Hollywood but brands as 
false and without foundation the 
rumor that he is being considered 
for the part of Rhett Butler in 
“Gone With The Wind”. 

And George Boyd, ex-Cheyenne 
Romeo, found that life in the 
movie capital was draining him of 
too much vitality. He took an oath 
and signed a contract to forswear 
its temptations. Party of the first 
part was Miss Rosalie Gimple, long 
time UAL Stewardess. George 
bought cigars to celebrate the 
event and sent a box north marked 
“For the boys at Oakland” but 
Lane Sharman and Jim Matthews 
were first on the field and “The 
boys at Oakland” are still smoking 
cigarettes. 

Lost—One Pocket Handkerchief 

E. L. McMillen sugests that any 
visiting member who has lost a 
small but valuable pocket hand- 
kerchief should communicate with 
the Board of Port Commissioners, 
San Diego, California —they are 
using it down there for an air 
terminal. 

H. Gustave Kraft, vacationing 
in all directions with his Lus- 
combe, reports the first WPA cas- 
ualty in the San Francisco area. 
It seems that a laborer on Mills 
Field suffered facial injuries and 
nerve shock when termites ate the 
handle out of his shovel. 

* * * 

Vital Statistics: This depart- 
ment is relieved to announce that 
with the arrival of Bud Gurney’s 
fourth a few months ago, the UAL 
stork in charge of West Coast 
Operations, transferred its head- 
quarters north to Oakland. The 
epidemic had us worried. 

Things We’d Like To Know De- 
partment: Who is the pilot, or 
pilots, most senior in years of con- 
secutive air mail service? (2) 
Total hours flown? (3) Total mail 
weight flown? We’ll bet a hand- 
full of home-grown bananas that 
Ham Lee has most years of service 
but we are not so sure of the sec- 
ond item. 


GOLFERS COERCE 
PETE REINHART 


By PILOT F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44—D. A, L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Man Mountain” Ball, that is 
Pre, our diminutive copilot who 
stands five foot two with eyes of 
brown and with a gross weight 
with tanks full of about 125 
pounds, soaking wet, has finally 
taken off on a well earned and 
much needed vacation. He plans to 
spend it with his family in Ye 
Olde Historic Charleston, S. C. 
Here’s hoping that he gains some 
of the weight that he lost because 
I just know that it would be an 
awful blow to him to be mistaken 
for one of EAL’s stewards. 

New Lockheeds 

From all I read and hear, the 
new Lockheed 14’s which North- 
west Airlines is getting are some 
airplanes. Besides all the wonderful 
performance figures, compared to 
the 10’s and 12’s, the new 14’s are: 
No Squint; No Squat; No Stoop, 
and that’s a big help as most of us 
are getting Electralitus, which is a 
condition easily recognized. The 
upper half of the -body assumes a 
horizontal position and the lower 
half remains in a vertical plane. 
Very few of the copilots have to 
take any exercise on their day off 
as they get plenty of chance to go 
through all sorts of calisthenics 
when serving lunches and trying 
not to show the glare from the 
seat of their trousers which has 
always caused the passengers te 
squint. 








Cushing Is Back 

Cushing has just returned from 
his vacation. He went up to the 
New England states and motored 
back with the family. He has lost 
about one tenth of a shade of tan, 
which is not very much. I haven’t 
heard whether he had enough 
nerve to pay a visit to Harlem to 
see whether he would be taken for 





of Omaha, Nebr., is doing very 








plexion a little darker than some 
Hi Yellos. His return is a relief 
to Dolson, Shealy and Reinhart as 
these three were pinch-hitting on 
his run. It did give them a chance 
to enjoy some ocean swimming on 
the beautiful beach and watch 
other beautiful sights while there. 
New Golfer 
Golf just has to be one of the 
main sources of conversation and 
one of the few things that this 
gang raves about. Now there is a 
new convert to the game. It’s Pete 
Reinhart. It’s a long story but 
here goes. Seems that there were 
always at least three golfers in 
town but never four. So the regu- 
lars, Shealy, Schier, McCarthy and 
Davis, decided that Pete just had 
to become a golfer and after much 
wrangling Pete gave in. He really 
caved in. Bought a swell bag, set 
of matched clubs, the latest in 
what the well-dressed-golfer will 
wear and even a tutor—that is one 
to teach him the game. (I know 
that his swearing ability is OK.) 
So now the rest of the gang is 


around they go with poor Pete 
getting, ‘Don’t do this,” “Don’t do 
that,” “Hold your chin up, your 
head down, watch the ball.” He’s 
taking it like a man and, oh boy, 
has he a hot one up his sleeve. He 
is going to send each of the fel- 
lows a bill for their share in his 
taking up golf. I think he should 
collect, don’t you? 

Recently Tip Schier entered a 
golf tournament and by the nar- 
rowest of margins won a prize, it 
was a close shave. Now he has 
an electric razor, you know the 
kind — no brush — no lather —no 
soap—no water—no shave. 

That’s enough! Be seein’ you. 


PILOTS ARTHUR AND 
HUDSON “IN PERSON” 


By PILOT C. M. HEFNER 
Council No. 35—A. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 














PILOT WILLIAM T. ARTHUR 


have a glimpse of one William T. 
Arthur answering the applause of 
his public after what might be 
questionably termed one of his 
few successful landings. Success- 
ful or not, you'll have to admit 
that he can walk away from it. 
However, it is interesting to note 
the exit he chose in leaving the 
ship after making said landing. 
And there is no need in calling 
your kind attention to the fact 
that to make such an exit one 
must pass through a certain little 
room. Far be it from me to make 
such a suggestion, but if this 
same William T. Arthur would 
have stayed in this little room I’m 
sure the world would be a better 
place for all of us. It has been 
confidentially reported that he 
likes to make such exits because 
the sweet aroma reminds him so 
much of Omaha, his old home 
town. 
Hunter Bolts 
Small wonder it is that Hunter 
moved out when this same chap 
came to live with him. And I mean 
Hunter moved out in no uncertain 
terms. .. . He bolted out the door 


really happy and around and) 





And in this corner folks, you 





thinking that something seriously 
was wrong, called the ambulance 
into which Hunter cheerfully leap- 
ed pleading with the interne to 
take him away . . . any place just 
so it was far away .. . police sta- 
tion or hospital .. . call it hit and 
run, or malaria . . . anything to 
get him away. The ironic part of 
the situation came to light when 
it was learned that Hunter was so 
sincere in his pleading that the 
interne actually took him to the 
hospital and billed him for malar- 
ia. Now that Hunter is getting 
better and is about to leave the 
hospital he has been trying to 
smooth the situation over and 
says that he actually got malaria 
from a mosquito bite while in St. 
Louis. But don’t ever believe it. 
If anything ever bites Hunter on 
the back porch in St. Louis it’ll be 
the love bug. 
Jewell a Plutocrat 
Bobby Jewell has put himself 
up in the class with the bloody 
plutocrats and now owns a house 
and a lot, or I should say a stage 
and lot. You know Bobby has left 
the ranks of the fair and middling 
amateur magicians and now is 
rated as one of those super- 
sleuths, Son of the Mystic Eyes, 
magician extraordinary. He has a 
complete stage at his house so I’m 
told that has all the trap doors and 
passageways that would make the 
catacombs in Rome look like a 
railroad underpass. He takes rab- 
bits out of your ears, and your 
money out of your pocket if you 
don’t watch him. Up to date I have 
not seen his complete show be- 
cause I have some nice fresh juicy 
fillings in my teeth that I just 
paid a dentist to put in and I 
don’t want Jewell taking them out 
for nothing. And I believe he’d 
do it too. So help me, folks, he 
just crashed today’s local paper as 
having held the perfect bridge 
hand while playing with friends. 
When he picked it up there were 
thirteen hearts! And to think that 
he’d do it on friends too. Believe 
me, Cameo Kirby is on the river 
front again. 
Fast Work 

Bolyard and Gregory are back 
in town again. Having spent the 
summer flying the local Stinsons 
through those beautiful sun- 
crowned hills of Virginia (God 
bless them), they are. now back 
helping us common folk on the 
same old run. And boy! how that 
Gregory went to town. He was 
only gone a few months and yet 
he comes home with a wife and 
family. Who says that isn’t won- 
derful country! 











one of their kind. He has a com- 


yelling for help. The neighbors, 














PILOT L. P. HUDSON 


And this dear readers, if any, 
is not a picture of the cat that 
just ate the canary. The four 
suitcases which you see in the 
picture belong to L, P. Hudson, 
better known as “Josh” and who 
still insists that his initials L. P. 
do not stand for Lolla Palooso. 
That sly grin comes from the fact 
that he has just bought the ad- 
joining farm to his and now says 
that he has room to let out and 
holler when he wants to holler. 
That, my dear friends, is ample 

(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 
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Fatigue—lts Relation to and the 
Value of the Schneider Index * 





By HERBERT F. FENWICK, M. D., Chicago, Illinois 


(Courtesy Journal of Aviation Medicine.) 


The Schneider index test is used 
to test neurocirculatory efficiency 
and to determine the degree of 
neurocirculatory asthenia or cum- 
ulative fatigue that is present in 
an individual. Cumulative fatigue 
is often referred to by the term, 
“staleness”. In other words, the 
Schneider index is used to determ- 
ine the degree of physical fitness 
present, the degree of fatigue 
present, the presence of any im- 
pairment of health, and to detect 
those individuals possessing an in- 
herent unstable nervous system. 


Purpose of Schneider Test 


We are told that Dr. Schneider, 
in working up the Schneider index 
test, was attempting to build up a 
foolproof test, one that would rule 
out evasive and untrue answers 
by the patient due to anxiety and 
apprehension, and also one that 
would rule out the possibility of 
preformed opinions by the medical 
examiner. While I cannot show 
that the Schneider index test is 
100 per cent efficient, I feel that I 
can show by my series of cases 
that it is a highly valuable test. 


Average Tests 


Between June, 1933, and June, 
1936, a period of 3 years, I gave 
2,259 Schneider examinations to 
Air Line Pilots, and 412 Schneider 
tests to National Guard and Army 
Reserve Officers. The average 
Schneider was plus 12; the highest 
being 18 and the lowest, minus 4. 


The average Schneider given on 
a day off, after a good night’s 
sleep, was plus 14. The average 
Schneider given within a period of 
two hours after a meal was plus 
12. I found the average Schneider 
given after a night out (meaning 
within 18 hours after the intake of 
alcoholic beverages) was plus 11. 
The average Schneider given with- 
in a period of four hours after 
strenuous exercise, such as tennis, 
handball or badminton, was plus 
11. The average Schneider given 
during the convalescence from a 
cold or other illness was plus 9. 

Here I wish to say that the 
Schneider tests used in arriving at 
my conclusions were all given on 
men who were not ill or running 
a temperature, since if at any time 
we found an examinee running a 
reclining pulse of more than 90, 
his temperature was taken and if 
he had a fever, the Schneider was 
stopped and he would have to re- 
turn for a recheck. For experi- 
ment, I ran 25 Schneider indices 
on men with temperatures varying 
from 99.6 to 101.4 and the aver- 
age was plus 7, the highest being 
plus 10 and the lowest being 
minus 2. 


Cannot Take Test When III 


We know that since the Schnei- 
der index is based on the reactions 
of healthy individuals, a sick per- 
son, or one running a tempera- 
ture, cannot pass this test. I should 
like to bring to your attention the 
fact that on many occasions when 
the examinee has withheld the in- 
formation that he has a cold or is 
not feeling well, because of a 
higher pulse rate than normal, I 
have found that he was running 
a temperature. In cases of new 
applicants with higher pulse rates 
than average normal, I have often 
discovered an elevated tempera- 
ture. In the case of older pilots 
on whom I have records of the re- 
sults of many Schneider examina- 
tions, I have often found by mere- 
ly taking the reclining pulse that 
he was ill and of course immed- 
iately took him out of schedule 
and prescribed the proper treat- 
ment. We then have to see him 
again for a recheck on his Schnei- 
der before he can go on flying 
duty, so that it is impossible for 
him to get back on flying duty be- 
fore he is well. This prevents the 
possibility of relapses, and greatly 
adds to the safety on air lines for 
the traveling public. 





That is one point that I have al- 
ways stressed to the pilots and 
their supervisors. We know it may 
be dangerous to their own health 
if they fly when they have fever, 
since they are subjected to con- 
stant changes of barometric pres- 
sure and oxygen pressure as well 
as to constant changes in tempera- 


ture of the air around them. I feel | 


that this is an important factor in 
reducing the possibility of acci- 
dents for we know that no indi- 
viduai who is ill can possibly have 
as clear a mental function, or as 
accurate an ability when flying by 
instruments, or the physical stam- 
ina required of him, at the end of 
a long hazardous flight when he 
may be called upon to make a 
difficult landing in the face of haz- 
ardous elements. 

Must Have Ability to Relax 

In general, my findings indicate 
that pilots averaging a Schneider 
index of 15 to 18 points are of 
the type who normally run a slow 
pulse and who have the ability to 
relax easily. Frequently, after 
long flights when they are normal- 
ly fatigued from flying, these 


pilots are able to relax so com-| 


pletely that their Schneider tests 
were either just as high as their 
average, or only one or two points 


lower, and then the loss of a point | 
or so often occurred as a result of | 
no rise in the systolic pressure on | 


standing and not due to increased 


pulse rates. The average reclining | 
blood pressure of this class was| 


106 systolic and 68 diastolic, while 
their average standing blood pres- 
sure was 112 systolic and 70 dia- 
stolic. This I believe only em- 
phasizes the more perfect relaxa- 
tion. 


Those pilots running an aver- 


age Schneider index of 12 to 14} 


points are the type who relax well, 


but not as easily or completely as | 


those previously mentioned and 
after a flight they tend to run 


lower Schneider ratings, averaging | 


from 10 to 13 points. Usually 


their lower indexes were not due! 


to a fall of systolic pressure on 
standing, since generally they had 
a slight rise of about 2 to 4 points, 
but rather due to an increase in 
their pulse rates. The average re- 
clining blood pressure of this class 
was 122 systolic and 76 diastolic, 


while their average standing blood | 


pressure was 124 systolic and 80 
diastolic. This I interpret as a 
lessened power of relaxation and 
since they are more tense in the 
examining room, they are prob- 
ably more tense in the airplane, 
and as a result they use up more 
mental and physical energy while 
flying and this in turn increases 
the degree of fatigue present. 


The type of individual who nor-| get the pilot to exercise syste-| 


mally runs a Schneider of 9 to 11 
points is the type with a definitely 
increased psychomotor tension. 
These pilots always run a much 
lower Schneider following a flight, 
averaging from 2 to 4 points 
lower than that which they usually 
run on a day off. The average re- 
clining blood pressure of this 
group was 128 systolic and 82 dia- 
stolic, while their average stand- 
ing blood pressure was 124 sys- 
tolic and 80 diastolic. In general, 
they had a decided fall of systolic 
pressure on standing. To me this 
seems to emphasize the fact that 
these men never completely relax, 
either in the examining room or in 
an airplane, and I feel that they 
burn up considerable energy while 
flying and develop a greater de- 
gree of fatigue. However, in run- 


ning a check Schneider test on 


this type of individual, the day 
following a good night’s rest, it 
would again be up to their average 
normal. I would interpret this lat- 
ter finding as being good evidence 
that the fatigue was only of the 
temporary type and not of a cum- 
ulative nature. 


Test Shows Up Fatigue 

These findings indicate that the 
Schneider index definitely shows 
up fatigue even of the temporary 
type and it helps us to pick out 
those individuals with the more in- 
herently unstable nervous systems. 
The less fatigue there is developed 
further demonstrates the degree 
of each individual to relax and 
also determines the degree of 
psychomotor tension present. 
Again it indicates that since these 
individuals with the increased psy- 
chomotor tension can run their 
average normal Schneider follow- 
ing a night’s rest, the fatigue is 
only of a temporary nature. 
| “Staleness’’ 
In the cumulative type of fa- 
tigue, or “staleness”, the Schnei- 
der index will gradually drop to a 
lower reading and remain low. I 
have had 6 cases in which the 
| pilots’ Schneider tests dropped 
lower than their normal average 
and were progressively becoming 
lower. While I was unable to find 
anything definitely physically 
wrong with them, or that they had 
any more tiring schedules than 
they previously had, I would final- 
ly get the true cause from them 
and I found that all the cases 
were on a mental basis rather 
|}than a physical one. Three of 
|these cases were similar, and it 
| was family trouble. These pilots 
| had suspicions and reasons to be- 
| lieve that things were going on in 
| their home, while they were lying 
| over at their destination. As a re- 
sult, they were highly upset, could 
not concentrate on their work, 
could not relax, could not sleep or 
eat properly, and were losing 
| weight and definitely had an in- 
creased psychomotor tension. In 
other words, they were burning up 
a great deal of energy by their 
worrying. After finding out the 
cause of their condition and talk- 
ing it over frankly with them, I 
found that it was not only the 
worry regarding their family that 
was upsetting them, but that they 
realized that they could not do as 
good a job of flying and for this 
reason were constantly apprehen- 
| sive, fearing that they would make 
|some mistake in flying and also 
feaful lest they fail their physical 
examination. These findings agree 
with the findings of Captain 
Armstrong in his paper on “‘Aero- 
neuroses”’. 











Worry 


Following these cases up, I 
| found that as soon as these pilots 
| were convinced their suspicions 
| were true and had gotten over the 
| bitterness of the ordeal, they im- 
|mediately began to recuperate, 
|and in a few months all evidence 
|of cumulative fatigue had disap- 
peared. Two of the other pilots 
|showing cumulative fatigue had 
| financial trouble and the other 
| two were worried because of ill- 
ness in their family and the same 
thing followed in these cases. This 
surely is good evidence that wor- 
| ries and mental fatigue reduce the 
| pilot’s stamina and energy more 
| rapidly than physical fatigue. 

We are constantly striving to 


| matically, since we know that it 
| improves his physical well-being 
| by increasing circulation and mus- 
| cle strength. It increases the ven- 
tilation of the lungs, exercises the 
heart muscle, stimulates appetite 
and digestion, and that which we 
consider very important, it takes 
his mind off the stresses of flying 
and its hazards; and all other out- 
side worries. 
Should Not Overexercise 

I believe, on the other hand, 
that it is very important that a 
pilot does not overexercise physi- 
cally. My experience shows that 
an average of 4 to 5 hours a week 
of strenuous exercise, such as 
tennis, handball and badminton 
are sufficient, while it requires 8 
to 10 hours of milder exercise, 
such as golf, horseback riding and 
swimming. 

I have seen cases where pilots 
in trying to build up their Schnei- 
der index ratings, have overexer- 
cised and as a result they have ac- 
tually lowered their ratings, be- 
cause they had drawn too severely 
on their reserve. In other words, 
they have made their physical ex- 








President Vetoes Bill to 
Enlarge Wash. - Hoover 





(Continued from Page 1) 
sions subject to river fogs, an ob- 
jection which applies almost equal- 
ly to the Washington-Hoover air- 
port. 

Only one member of the com- 
mission favored the Washington- 
Hoover field, although the evi- 
dence against it from all the ex- 
perts who appeared before the 
commission was very strong. The 
Washington-Hoover field is sub- 
ject to fogs and, under the pro- 
posed bill, even with a small addi- 
tion of 53 acres taken from De- 
partment of Agriculture land 
would still leave this field as one 
of the poorest fields in the entire 
nation for large planes carrying 
passengers and mail. 
simple fact. 

Closing of Road 

Furthermore, the bill provides 
for the closing of an important 
highway leading into the heart of 
the National Capital and for the 
lease of Government land for 50 
years to a private corporation. 
The principal aviation field of the 
National Capital should not be 
owned or controlled by any priv- 
ate corporation. This in itself is 
sufficient justification for disap- 
proval of the bill. 

It is my thought that because 
of the importance of air traffic to 
and from the District of Columbia, 
the Government of the United 
States could well afford two fields. 
After careful consideration, I am 
of the belief that the Gravelly 
Point site should be developed for 
use in all good weather when 
there are no river fogs or bad 
flying conditions. This site is with- 
in 10 minutes of the center of 
Washington. It could be used by 
the large transport planes on prob- 
ably 80 per cent of all flying days. 

At the same time, I believe 
that the Government should de- 
velop an additional field—on high 





This is a} 











land not subject to fogs. Such , 
field, either at Camp Springs » 
at some similar site, could }, 
made ready in a very few month 
of work and would be used during 
the comparatively small numb 
of days when the Gravelly Poin; 
site is unsafe because of rive 
fogs. 

Urges Speed 

I shall ask the Congress, in. 
mediately upon its reconvening, ty 
take up this matter as quickly x 
possible. 

Further, I am asking the Secre. 
tary of Commerce, until suc 
time as a high level field can }y 
made available, to close the Wash. 
ington- Hoover Airport to qj 
planes whenever in the judgment 
of the Bureau of Air Commeree, 
landing on or taking off from that 
field is unsafe. 

If the Congress provides for , 
high-level field in the early par 
of its next session, there is nm 
reason why such a field cannot bk 
made available, at least for emer. 
gency use, within a comparatively 
short time. 

Such a field, however, would of 
necessity be nine or 10 milg 
from the center of the District, 
and I hope that the Congress wil] 
also see fit to develop the Gravelly 
Point site which would, of course, 
require two or three years to 
complete. 








ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM? 





A small number of our mem- 
bers have not as yet purchased 
their Association emblems. 
There are but a limited number 
left at Headquarters. Mail in 
your 50c today and identify 
yourself as a member of The 
Air Line Pilots Association. 




















ercise hard work and lost the 
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most likely a factor in producing 


recreation they should have de-| fatigue. 


! rived from it. 


I have found, in general, the 


I have much evidence showing! Schneider indices run lower in the 


how regular systematic exercise, 
when it is made a recreation at 
the same time, will bring up the 
Schneider index from 83 to 6 
points. We know it is important 
that physical exercise not be over- 
done since the pilot’s regular work 
requires considerable mental and 
physical exertion. While their 
maximum flying hours on the line 
are 85 hours per month, in addi- 
tion to this, they are required to 
be on duty one hour before the 
scheduled flight and it takes at 
least one hour after landing in 
compiling their records. Before 
they can leave the airport they 
are often called on for test hops 
and practice in instrument flying 
under the hood, in addition to 
their regular flying schedules, 

I believe that a normal amount 
of physical exercise is necessary, 
since flying in itself is a sedentary 
occupation physically, and the 
proper amount of physical exer- 
cise will increase their physical 
stamina, which protects them 
against undue fatigue on long haz- 
ardous flights. 


Other Things Which Influence Test 


I shall sum up a few other 
things of note having a bearing 
upon the Schneider index. 

Heavy smokers tend to run a 
lower Schneider index. 

The frequent intake of alcoholic 
beverages will lower the index. 

We know that the emotional 
factor has considerable bearing on 
the Schneider index and must take 
this into consideration on new ap- 
plicants for air line or army ap- 
pointments, since they are appre- 
hensive of the physical examina- 
tion for fear they may fail. 

Noise Produces Fatigue 

Doctor Armstrong. has stated 
that noise may be one of the fac- 
tors in causing fatigue, and while 
I do not have any direct evidence 
of this, I agree with him that the 
constant roar of the motors is 





months of January, February, 
March and April, which I interpret 
as being due to lack of exercise, 
since it is more difficult to get a 
man to go to the gymnasium to 
get his exercise than it is to get 
him out on a tennis court ora 
golf course in nice weather. 

The older pilots run _ higher 
Schneiders than the younger ones, 
which I interpret as being due to 
better relaxation and less appre 
hension. 


Tests on Stewardesses 


The air lines have requested 
that the Schneider index also be 
run on their stewardesses and | 
have made 286 tests on these wo 
men. While we have not used the 
Schneider index for disqualifica- 


tion of stewardesses, our findings 
have been quite interesting. We 
have found the average Schneider 
index in these girls, who range 
from twenty-one to twenty-eight 


years of age, to be plus nine 
Their reactions 


the men. 


than men. 


In concluding, I will say my ex 
perience with the Schneider index 
indicates that while this test is not 
100 per cent efficient in all cases, 
I can estimate that it is 75 per 
cent efficient in that it definitely 
helps us to ascertain degrees of 
fatigue, and whether it is of 4 
temporary or cumulative nature. 
It also helps us to pick out those 
individuals with unstable nervous 
systems, helps to indicate the de 
gree of physical fitness present, 
and is a valuable diagnostic aid in 
detecting any impairment o 


health. 


*Presented before the Hi; 


th AD 
hual Meeting of the hero” Med 


nia, August 30, 1936. 





to the various 
stresses of flying, illness and emo 
tional strains are comparable with 
The lower average it 
women, I interpret as being due 
to the fact that the pulse rates of 
women are in general more rapid 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
roof how a man from down south 
ikes to holler when he feels like 


” inal bulletin: As this issue 
yes to press the last news flash 
eports that Breezy Wynne and 
t Wood are still married. And 
Khe was such a nice girl, too. 

DeVore, the boy with the bushy 
black curly hair, has accepted a 
vosition as flight supt. in Newark 
pnd now does not fly the air lanes 
rom the wheel house. Kay stepped 
nto his job and is doing a mighty 
ice job of taking these ships from 
ere to yon. Chuck Wehrung is 
‘ist back from vacation on which 
bis said he took in the air races 
hut I didn’t see his name in any 
of the write-ups in the papers I 
read. 

Bp. A. Carpenter has just dis- 
inguished himself as the man of 
the hour by assigning himself to 
relieve on the worst run in the 
ountry when he could have sent 
someone else to do it. A mighty 
rentlemanly gesture, if you look 
fn the rule book, but personally I 
believe he must be a little teched 
in the haid. 


A LETTER FROM 
THE HUB CITY 


By PILOT RANDOLPH E. 
CHURCHILL 
Council No. 6—A. A, 
Boston, Mass. 

It is a toss up as to which or- 
deal was the worse wear and tear 
on your correspondent—trying to 
beat the deadline for this column, 
or pacing back and forth in the 
maternity ward while waiting for 
the new addition to my family to 
formally declare his entrance into 
the world. However, it’s a big, 
bouncing boy which added to the 
present member probably will 








Bvive the air lines another pilot and 


stewardess about 1960. 

Acknowledging the jibes of my 
brother pilots that as a columnist 
Imake a darn good father, I’ll ad- 
mit that raising a family is much 
easier than razing enough news at 
East Boston to make this column 
resting reading. 

We Fathers 

While in a “fatherly” mood your 
correspondent takes this opportun- 
ity to extend belated congratula- 
tions from the pilots at Boston to 
Pilot J. H. Brown, recently trans- 
ferred from American Airlines’ 
headquarters at Cleveland to Bos- 
ton, on the birth of a charming 
baby girl into his family on July 9. 

O’Connor Chairman 

It is the fond hope of ye scribe 
that the future of the new Council 
at Boston, inaugurated this month, 
will be more certain than the life 
of this column. An auspicious be- 
ginning for Council No. 6 was 
“rung in” on Sept. 1, with the 
election of Pilot Owen J. O’Con- 
nor as Chairman of the Council 
and Clarence Harmon, Ray Jones, 
Walter Hughen and the writer as 
members of the Executive Council. 
The suecessful installation of the 
Boston Council, and subsequent 
appointment of O’Connor to the 
Chairman’s position culminates 
years of work on the part of 
“Chuck” in endeavoring to build 
traffic on the route to necessitate 
enough pilots for a Council. He is 
to be complimented upon his faith- 
fulness, endeavor, and persever- 
ance in making this possible. The 
honor of the Chairman’s chair is 
justly his. 

In spite of the recent drastic 
reductions in the flight personnel 
on AM 18 causing the copilots to 
sit on the edge of the cushion 
while the usual run of small gripes 
and grumbles were conspicuous by 
their absence, the 15th of the 
month found all pilots, both first 
and second, ‘‘checked out’? thor- 
oughly on both DC-3 and DC-2 
‘quipment: This process of elimi- 
ation gave Chief Check Pilot 
George McCabe a great dose of 
‘verwork besides many sleepless 
lights fighting the mosquitoes in 


INUE 


the sleeping quarters at Ameri- 
tan’s East Boston hangar, coupled 
with many sleepless a.m.’s getting 











back to Newark on the Early 





ONGRATULATIONS TO PILOTS CHURCHILL, J. 


H. BROWN AND CARMICHAEL 





Worm to check the boys at that 
end. 
Hats Off! 

However, there’s still a few 
laughs in the outfit, and several 
chuckles this week at the expense 
of Pilot Clarence (Horse-thief) 
Harmon when Art Tappan caught 
him off his guard with the start- 
ling request “Take off your hat, 
quick!” while they were letting 
trip 15 down through the overcast 
for a landing at Newark. Clarence 
bit, taking his hat off and asking 
“What for?” as he watched Tappan 
diligently work over his chart. 
“Well, according to my calcula- 
tions here, we’re in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral,” says Tappan, ducking 
the swing. 

Airport Improvement 

Pilots who are familiar with 
East Boston Airport will be pleas- 
ed to know that the port has been 
improved 100% during the last 
three months. A PWA investment 
of many thousands of dollars has 
provided the south side of the air- 
port (hangars and terminal side) 
with long, wide, concrete taxi strips 
together with general grading im- 
provements over the entire dirt 
portion, and installation of con- 
crete panels in every corner of the 
field for “run up.” Additional im- 
provements on the southeast side 
have built up the airport towards 
Governor’s Island, with the result 
that the “old place ain’t what she 
used to be.” 

The Department of Commerce 
has also done its part, with the in- 
stallation of a traffic control tower 
— “WPAB” — atop the Terminal 
Building, a much needed improve- 
ment for the proper regulation of 
incoming and outgoing traffic in 
transports, charter trips, and priv- 
ate flights. 1937 has seen a great 
increase in the number of planes 
at East Boston, and some sort of 
regulation was apparently needed. 
The Department is to be compli- 
mented upon its foresight. 

It is evident that George Whit- 
tier, Chuck O’Connor, and Walt 
Hughen will be “Yankees” whether 
it suits them or no. The local AA 
publicity scribe, Stew Faulkner, 
has arranged for them to be 
“mugged” in charcoal by the fam- 
ous New England portrait artist 
Jerome Brush, who will have their 
likenesses appear in the “Yankee” 
magazine, “edited by, read by, and 
devoted primarily to the interest 
of Yankees.” 

And with this columns’ “so 
long until next issue” we also say 
“goodbye and good luck” to Pilot 
George Whittier of AA who has 
been granted a six months’ leave 
of absence to instruct at Pensa- 
cola, Florida. George, who is a 
“two striper”’ in the Navy, will 
precede his sojourn to Florida with 
two weeks active duty at Squan- 
tum Naval Base, Boston. 


SCHOFF. GETS OUT 

FROM UNDER— 

BROOKE VICTIMIZED 

By PILOT W. A. BROOKE 

Council No. 22—A. A. 
Newark, N. J. 

Well, guess I was in the wrong 
spot at the right time or vice 
versa, as I have been elected to 
send out the hot scandal for this 
crew here in the east. Pop Schoff, 
after his display of talent last 
month, has asked me to officiate. 
If you can stand it, I can, so here 
goes. 

EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA! 

David I. Cooper, Newark’s dash- 
ing beau brummel, and incident- 
ally men, the one who aided in 
that heroic attempt at life saving 
which was published last month, 
has just announced that he is go- 
ing to marry one of Syracuse’s 
debutantes. Or should I say that 
this debutante, Miss Sally Van 
Duyn by name, has announced her 
willingness to remove this up-and- 
coming young pilot, as well as 
hero to be, from the ranks of 
bachelorhood, by becoming Mrs. 
Cooper. This much looked forward 
to moment in this young couple’s 
young life will occur some time in 
January. Guess gifts are in order 
as he just received his first, which 


“c 





was indeed appropriate, a new 


1937 publication titled “Ideal 
Marriage.” More power to you, 
Dave, and may it be a happy here- 
after. 
Another Accident 

The D. O. C. reverses itself, 
gentlemen. An item appearing in 
the August 30 morning issue of 
the N. Y. Times relates that the 
Bureau of Air Commerce findings 
of the Panagra crash off Cristobal 
read, “The board definitely elim- 
inated PILOT ERROR as a cause 
or contributing cause of the acci- 
dent.” My what sweet words these 
are. Page a psychologist please. 
Incidentally the official report of 
this investigation verifies this 
statement also, along with a few 
figures which should be remem- 
bered and thought over a little. 
Page 10 of this report shows De- 
cember hours flown 121, Novem- 
ber 94, April 1937, 117, June 100. 
This is time flown in addition to 
chief pilot’s duties on that division. 
This report also states that there 
were only 51 hours of night time 
flown and 58 hours of instrument 
time recorded since 1932, yet this 
schedule arrived after dark in a 
section where tropical rains are as 
evident as cumulous clouds here in 
the U. S. Bulletin 7E outlines cer- 
tain facts regarding flying a sched- 
ule of this sort. How come Panagra 
does not have to comply? With no 
radio range and having to let 
down over water, at night, this is 
asking quite a lot. Steve did an 
awfully good job for Panagra 
while he was with them and cer- 
tainly deserved more than he re- 
ceived. Let’s hope this investiga- 
tion eliminates these 11 hour 36 
minutes per day flying and brings 
a range at Cristobal for these boys 
to come in on. 

Orchids Are Hardly Expensive 

Enough 

It seems instructions were sent 
to our chief pilot to CUT his per- 
sonnel. “Tommy” Claude and 
”POP” Warner were transferred 
to Chicago. We hate to see you 
leave us, but luck to you and we 
will see you occasionally on sched- 
ule. Unfortunately Ray Rumpler 
was let out. So long, Ray, and lots 
of good luck to you. Our chief 
pilot took immediate steps to see 
that every copilot received his 
S. A. T. R. Several were assigned 
to that work and nothing else. 
Well, the result was that the last 
of these men received his S. A. 
T. R. the 10th of September. Now 
should any of these men have to 
be laid off, they have a little more 
to sell their prospective employer. 
Shoemaker was transferred into 
the dispatch office and there will 
be more movements before the 
end of the month, we fear. Inci- 
dentally, Copilots Reed and Lord, 
late of Cleveland, were let out. 
Reed has gone on active duty in 
the army and Lord has gone back 
to Panagra. This time he goes to 
Lima as reserve first pilot. Lots of 
luck to you, Freddy, and Saludas 
a todos me amigos. 

E. J. Goeringer and E. K. Ellis 
were temporarily laid off. This 
schedule cutting sure has taken its 
toll of good fellows. The best of 
luck to you fellows and let’s hope 
we have you among us again in 
the spring. 

R. C. Lewis made a connection 
with PANAGRA and left Friday 
the 24th via Eastern Airlines and 
Pan American for Lima where he 
will be based as first pilot. The 
best of luck to you, Bob, it is a 
good country and give the boys 
down there our best from up here. 

G. W. Whittier has obtained 
himself some active duty from the 
Navy. Will be located in Pensa- 
cola, Fla. for the winter. Seems 
some fellows get all the breaks. 
Just imagine being able to go to 
Florida for the ENTIRE winter 
and being paid for it too. Good 
luck, George, hope. we see you 
back with us soon. 

Cigars were passed around the 
other day. Darn good ones, too. 
This courtesy came from George 
Churchill who is now the proud, 
and we really mean proud too, 
father of an up and coming co- 
pilot to be. Our good wishes for a 
healthy and successful future for 





this little fellow. ‘| 


To Our Chief Pilot 

A man’s no bigger than the way 

He treats his fellow man: 

This standard has his measure 
been 

Since time itself began: 

He’s measured not by tithes or 
creed; 

High sounding tho they be, 

Nor by the gold that’s put aside, 

Nor by his sanctity. 

He’s measured not by social rank, 

When character’s the test, 

Nor by his earthly pomp and show, 

Displaying wealth possessed. 

He’s measured by his justice, right, 

His fairness at his play, 

His squareness in all dealings 
made, 

His honest upright way. 

These are his measures, ever near 

To serve him when they can: 

For man’s no bigger than the way 

He treats his fellow man. 
We read an article last month 
about Devore “D4”. Well, he is 
now flight superintending the boys 
over here in Newark. Yes, he has 
his Zephyr 267 with him. 

These schedule changes remov- 
ed our Stinson ‘‘A’s” from our 
midst, or should I say mist. Poor 
things, they are all resting up so 
they can perform properly for 
their new owners, we hope. They 
did keep a couple on the Cincin- 
nati-Washington run though. They 
deserve a rest too. 

A Scotchman’s Prayer 
“Make me a child again, just for 
tonight,” 
Once said a Scotchman, and 
Scotchmen are tight, 
“I’m leaving tonight on a trip to 
Ayr, 
Make me a child and I'll 
travel half fare.” 
No Inferior Complex Here 

A little story was told a short 
time ago by “Chuck” O’Connor, 
on A. M. 18, about an incident in 
his son’s life. It seems Chuck gave 
his son a dog several years ago. 
In playing with this dog, it bit 
young O’Connor on the nose neces- 
sitating three stitches. This young 
O’Connor offspring evidently got 
his IRISH up because he bit the 
dog’s nose necessitating several 
stitches in it. When the Doctor 
arrived, seeing the comedy in this 
escapade, he asked Chuck which 
he should sew up first. Take heed 
you fellows who are raising child- 
ren. A start like this will make a 
man out of any boy. 

Guess this will be the end of the 
Walter Winchelling for this month 
as the hour is fast approaching 
for this flock of bunk to jump into 
the mail box and be on its way to 
Chicago. The 25th is here and this 
is not there, so, so long and let’s 
hope Schoff takes his job back. 


PETE PARKER 
EXPLOITS POULTRY 
By PILOT J. S. LAMBIE, JR. 
Council No. 51—E. A. L. 
Newark, N. J. 


We have just had word of the 
entry of our master sportsman, 
“Tarzan” Cann, into a new field 
of athletic diversion. The physical 
recreation to which he now de- 
votes his entire period of leisure 
is none other than that old Span- 
ish game, played professionally 
during the height of the fashion- 
able winter season in Miami by 
the best of imported pros, known 
as Jai-Lai. In case you Northern- 
ers and Westerners are unfamiliar 
with the game, it is much like 
handball, except that it calls for 
the expenditure of a great deal 
more effort and perspiration. The 
court is bounded on three sides by 
slate walls, with a net covering the 
top and protecting the spectators 
on the fourth side. The floor is of 
concrete. A hard ball, very similar 
to a baseball, is caught by the 
players in a basket fastened to 
their wrist and slung up against 
the end wall from which it re- 
bounds to be played by the oppo- 
nent. 





Inspiration 
While on the court the other 
day, Captain Cann’s marvelous 
physique—built up, we are told, 


“Jiffy-Gym”—caught the admiring 
eye of a voluble feminine specta- 
tor. She regarded his titanic ef- 
forts with strong approval. The 
superb skill with which he handled 
each volley, the smooth coordina- 
tion between his eyes and the 
bulging muscles which flowed so 
smoothly beneath his beautifully 
bronzed skin, the very ease with 
which he overwhelmed his oppo- 
nents’ every play elicited continu- 
ally increasing crepitations of ap- 
plause and delight from this one 
gal gallery. At each resounding 
phrase of praise “Tarzan,” ever 
the vain male, would call forth 
fresh effort, dazzling bursts of 
speed from his bottomless spring 
of energy. Like an exhaust-driven 
turbo-supercharger, the welling 
resonance of these expressions of 
approbation and applause spurred 
Freddie on to take each point with 
such celerity and aplomb that he 
completely shattered all other 
players’ will to win. 
Red Nails 

It is said that his attention is 
so completely captivated by this 
new game that he cannot bring 
his mind down to the mundane 
existence of every day life. In 
fact, his thoughts were so far 
from his actual being one day not 
long ago, that one of his artis- 
tically inclined daughters painted 
the nails of the digits of his feet 
a brilliant red without his knowl- 
edge. He did not become aware of 
the decoration till someone in the 
locker-room remarked of the un- 
usual hue as he was changing 
clothes to play tennis in Newark. 

Now, Mr. Cann, will you sell me 
those ten irons, four woods, and 
the bag? This time the price of- 
fered is only $35.00 for the lot. 

New Station Wagon 

Pete Parker, squire of ‘“‘Back- 
acres,” has made the purchase of 
a new station wagon, and therein 
lies a tale. For the past several 
years, Pete has been summering 
on his hacienda down by Fleming- 
ton. To say that he is wresting a 
living from the soil would be 
wrong — far from wrong. He 
makes no ounce of gold from .till- 
ing the good earth. Actually, he’s 
taking advantage of the violent 
procreative urge of a flock of 
helpless chickens, and odd stories 
leak from the hinterland as to the 
method by which he foists fruits 
from these foolish feathered 
friends to his own pecuniary 
profit. No “New Dealer’ he — 
plowing helpless chicks under 
broken sod for government farm 
relief checks, If the tales are cor- 
rect, they brand him a rampantly 
rugged individualist, a baron of 
entrenched greed, an exploiter of 
feathered femininity. If we can 
believe all we hear, he has prob- 
ably made the most valuable con- 
tribution of the century to the 
science of Poultry Parturition. His 
methods are outlined below: 


Poultry Exploitation 

After the hen has done her 
regular eight hour shift on the 
nest, putting out for all she is 
worth, Pete draws blinds over the 
windows of his sweat shop, simu- 
lating blackness of the darkest 
part of night, and lets her sleep 
awhile. Brilliant lights, with which 
he has wired their abode, soon 
wake her from slumber, making 
her think daylight has returned. 
She, poor fuddled thing, falls for 
the scurvy trick, and starts her 
daily drudgery anew. Result—two 
eggs per chick per day, no less— 
and Pete checks to see that there 
will be no less. “How” say you? 
Each poor old hen is numbered— 
metal disk on leg — each nest is 
numbered too. Ere hen can rest 
on nest, she must check in with 
the “Squire” who assigns to her a 
nest, and cross indexes the num- 
ber of one against t’other. Woe 
unto those that leave no egg when 
the quitting whistle blows, for 
third offenders are sent to market 
straightaway. 

Upkeep for a thousand hens — 
income from two thousand eggs. 
Two and two make eight — why 
stop with a station wagon, Pete? 





through constant exercise with the 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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CLIPPER PILOTS ON EDGE 


By JOHN WILLIAMS 
(Courtesy ‘‘Asia’’) 


Although the three clippers of 
the Pan American Airways trans- 
Pacific division among them have 
flown more than 1,000,000 miles 
on the California to China route, 
it cannot be said that the world’s 
greatest ocean, 9,000 miles wide, 
has been aerially conquered. The 
clippers in use today—the world’s 
largest — were designed at least 
five years ago. Their design was 
based upon the system’s operating 
experiences within the Caribbean 
and on the South American routes, 
where the hops are short, the 
longest being perhaps not more 
than five hours’ flying. But the 
Pacific proved to be full of head- 
aches for the venturesome opera- 
tors, who soon discovered that 
simply multiplying the Caribbean 
equipment and technique did not 
solve the knotty problems. They 
had tackled a big job. The longest 
nonstop flight as yet regularly in 
operation anywhere today is from 
California to Hawaii, 2,410 miles, 
which means at least eighteen 
hours in the air, and the other 
sections of the crossing all take 
more than nine hours under aver- 
age conditions: Honolulu-Midway 
1,380 miles; Midway-Wake 1,252; 
Wake-Guam 1,560; and Guam- 
Manila, 1,598. Manila is the real 
terminus of the _ trans - Pacific 
route. It is there passengers enter 
a smaller plane for the short flight 
to Macao and Hong Kong. A fea- 
ture of these trans-Pacific hops is 
that there is no land between 
them, except a few uninhabited 
isles. 

Greatest Accuracy Necessary 


These long daily hops soon de- 
manded the greatest accuracy in 
flight forecasting, a precise slide- 
rule job which involves the per- 
fect coordination of as many as 
possible route weather reports, the 
known performances of the clip- 
pers under given conditions and 
the pay load to be lifted, plus the 
gasoline necessary with a twenty- 
five per cent safety margin (a 
government regulation). In weath- 
er reporting, the air system de- 
pends so much upon shipping in 
the vicinity to give forecasters as 
clear as possible a “photograph,” 
as it were, of the weather on the 
route ahead that during the 1936 
maritime strike, when ships were 
few and far between on the Paci- 
fic, the air service frequency was 
affected. No chances were taken 
with the fickle Pacific weather 
which varies from ice conditions 
to devastating typhoons. 

Wind Troublesome Factor 

Wind probably is the most trou- 
blesome adverse factor. Condi- 
tions, experience has shown, may 
be perfect at the start but dan- 
gerous at the next stop. In the 
winter months icing and other ad- 
verse conditions are forecast so 
often near the California coast, 
and encountered although not 
forecast, that the serious delays 
have caused Honolulu newspapers 
to tag “weather permitting” on 
the winter flight schedules, and 
the post office to use a cancella- 
tion stamp which reads “Air mail 
forwarded by steamer to avoid de- 
lay.” This year from February 26 
to March 18 no clippers were 
flown from Alameda to Hawaii. 
Actually, all three clippers were 
weather-bound at Alameda, a very 
costly item in overhead (a fully 
equipped clipper costs about $400,- 
000). Of course, the weather is 
most violent in the Manila section 
of the China Sea where typhoons 
play havoc. 

The job of crossing the Pacific 
involved so many problems big 
and small that the clippers were 
flown for eight months back and 
forth along various sections of the 
route before the post office depart- 
ment would permit mails to be car- 
ried (November, 1935), and some 
500,000 miles had been flown be- 
fore the first pay passengers were 
taken in October, 1936. What the 
pioneers of the California-Hawaii 
air trail proved ten years ago, the 
Pan American test operators soon 
endorsed: that for safe transocean 








flying there must be a rigid co- 
ordination of multi-engined planes 
with long-range gasoline tanks, 
two-way radio, skill in blind flying 
by the pilots who must be seamen, 
too, and full consideration of 
weather conditions. If the trans- 
ocean formula is vigilantly en- 
forced, transocean flying, indeed, 
because of the unvarying nature 
of the flight, which is made en- 
tirely at or little above 10,000 





feet, and mostly by daylight, be- 
comes safer than transcontinental | 
flying. 

Clippers Have Four Engines 

The planes need not be flying} 
boats. Flying boats have a fine| 
psychological effect on potential | 
passengers, it is granted, but the| 
day is not far distant when multi-| 
engined land planes with flotation | 
equipment (meaning bigger pay | 
loads and more speed) will be 
used in ocean transport. The pos- 
sibility of even a forced landing 
with the Trans-Pacific clippers is 
very remote. Absence of competi- 
tion has put the operating com- 
pany in the position where it can 
exhaustively seek out every ad- 
verse factor and almost ponder- 
ously consider whether a clipper 
will be dispatched. Apart from | 
this, the transocean clippers have 
four engines and if one is stopped 
(sometimes two have been), given 
favorable weather conditions and} 
a load that is not too great, the 
clipper can either proceed to its| 
destination or else return. 

Safety First 

On the Caribbean there is not| 
much bother with the clipper en- 
gines because they run for five 
hours on end at the most. But the 
long hours of the Pacific hops put 
the engines to the severest of pro- | 
longed tests. Sometimes the trou-| 
ble is only minor. Once a clipper | 
was only thirty minutes out of 
Honolulu en route to California 
when spark plug trouble developed 
in one of the four engines. The 
engine was stopped and the clipper 
was flown back to Honolulu, the 
pilot obeying his book of rules. To 
make a safety landing some fifteen 
hundred gallons of gasoline were 
dumped. It is possible that the 
plane could have been landed 
without mishap without dumping 
this four hundred dollars’ worth 
of fuel, but the government regu- 
lations are adamant. Safety first. 
So much time had been lost that 
the passengers were motored back 
to spend the night in the city; 
public health and customs formali- 
ties, and one hundred and one 
other details, had to be gone 
through again. Probably the event- 
ual cost of this safety first, delay- 
ing passengers and mails, ran into 
thousands of dollars. The same 
clipper captain had been through 
a similar experience before, and 
indeed a third time spark plug 
trouble developed when he was 
more than halfway to San Fran- 
cisco, but, favored by a good tail 
wind, the clipper made San Fran- 
cisco safely with three engines. 

Full Stock of Spares at Each 

Station 

Engine trouble, which cannot 
be adjusted in flight, is so fre- 
quent and to be expected at any 
time that full stocks of spares are 
carried at all the bases, and fre- 
quently an entire engine unit has 
been taken out and _ replaced, 
which usually delays the clipper 
at least four days. However, these 
mechanical defects will become 
fewer because experts are dealing 
with the problems. Yet the new 
super-clippers under way won’t 
entirely solve the difficulties: every 
new type is an experiment. 

What About Pilot? 

However, by far the greatest 
hurdle encountered in the aerial 
“conquest” of the Pacific has been 
the human element, the least men- 
tioned. If even the engines de- 
velop trouble under the grueling 
prolonged Pacific flight periods, 
how about the pilots—eight, ten, 
fifteen and eighteen hours on end 
at 10,000 feet altitude at a hund- 
red and thirty miles per hour, plus 
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TO SOCK ...OR NOT TO SOCK 


(Continued from Pa from Page 1) 
vther words, it is well established 
that a company is liable in dam- 
ages where the evidence indicates 
that an unusual or unnecessary 
degree of force was used in eject- 
ing a patron, or passenger. This 
rule of the law is particularly ap- 
plicable if the patron proves that 
he was assaulted, injured, arrest- 
ed, or otherwise humiliated by an 
authorized employe. 

For illustration, in the recent 
case of Wineland v. Shaw, 14 P. 
(2d) 226, it was shown that a 
person was employed by a com- 
pany and authorized to eject dis- 


| orderly persons and arrest them. 


One night the employe accused 
a patron of smoking against the 


[ru les. An argument followed dur- 


ing which the employe violently 
assaulted the patron, violently 
struck him over the left eye, curs- 
ed and abused him, and placed him 
under arrest. 

The patron filed suit against the 
company for damages and proved 
that the employe did not peace- 
fully request him to leave but im- 
mediately handled him roughly. 
The higher court rendered a ver- 
dict allowing the patron heavy 
damages. 

New Use for Porters 

It may be important for readers 
to know that an employer never is 
liable in damages for an act per- 
formed by an employe who acts 
| outside the scope of his employ- 
ment. 
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In one higher court case a com- 
pany was held not liable for an in- 
jury to a patron effected by an 
employe whose duty it was to 
clean the floors, seats, and dressing 
rooms. In this case the court ex- 
plained that since the employe’s 
sole authority was to clean the 
premises the company could not be 
held liable for the injury inflicted 
because this act was outside the 
scope of the employe’s employ- 
ment. 

Obviously, any employe who is 
authorized to conduct or operate 
a department, or who is placed in 
a position where he is compelled 
to maintain order, may lawfully 
bind his employer with respect to 
all acts, motives, contracts, and 
agreements within the scope of his 
authority. If, for example, an of- 
ficial authorizes a common em- 
ploye, as a ground man, ticket 
seller, or other employe, to main- 
tain order the company is respon- 
sible for injuries negligently in- 
flicted by the specially authorized 
employe. 

On the other hand, officials may 
avoid liability by giving explicit 
instructions to private policemen, 
and other employes, that under no 
circumstances may a patron be 
ejected from the premises without 
receiving expressed authority from 
a named person, as the manager. 
If a patron is disorderly, he may 
be approached and peacefully in- 
formed of such violations and re- 
quested to leave. When he refuses 








|the mental gymnastics of wonder- 
ing and worrying about getting 
| there, watching a maze of instru- 
ments, keeping on course, bucking 


| periods of storm, making swift de- 


cisions, whether to turn back or go 
on? Put yourself in a pilot’s seat: 
hour after hour, sitting, without 
the exercise that the average per- 
son gets. Clouds, water 10,000 
feet below, vibration, rumble of 
noise. Ask your doctor about the 
effects on the human nervous sys- 
tem of continuous exposure to the 
inherent fears of noise and falling 
which are present from the day 
you are born. Subtly they take 
their toll, Theoretically there are 
rest periods or off duty spells for 
the pilot. But his quarters are con- 
fined. He catnaps on a bunk, his 
mind and body keyed to certain 
vibrations and noises. There is not 
the real rest that a person off duty 
gets at any other job. 

A pilot employed on the trans- 
continental routes for public safe- 
ty reasons cannot, by government 
regulation, fly more than eighty- 
five hours monthly. That is, actual 
hours in the air. A pilot works on 
the ground, too: studying and 
worrying about weather conditions 
and other flight details, keeping 
himself in suitable physical condi- 
tion, maintaining his skill in blind 
flying and keeping abreast of tech- 
nical developments. Most of this 
is done in his own time. 

Aeroneurosis 

Now, a trans-Pacific round flight 
represents something like a hund- 
red and thirty hours’ flying, or the 
equivalent of six weeks’ govern- 
ment-regulated mainland trans- 


port flying packed into two weeks.., 


The eighteen-hour flight from 
California to Hawaii alone is 
equivalent to more than two days’ 
mainland flying, yet the pilots fly 
on the next day, on and on to 
complete the Pacific round trip to 
Hawaii before resting. The ob- 
vious has happened. The human 
body was not designed to stand 
such a strain. Some of the pilots 
have developed symptoms of aero- 
neurosis, a chronic functional ner- 
vous disorder peculiar to airmen, 
which causes, among other things, 
pilot error. Medical opinion says 
that keeping the pilots in the air 
for even eight hours daily (the 
government maximum which was 
set years ago when slower equip- 
ment was in use) at the present 
high speeds and high altitudes will 
cut short the pilots’ active careers. 
By the time aeroneurosis can be 
diagnosed the patient usually is 
too far gone for complete recov- 
ery. He will obtain temporary re- 
lief through rest, but when again 





he is exposed to the conditions 
which set him back the disease 
again will manifest itself. The best 
pilots usually are those who break 
down. They are a type recogniz- 
able when they come up for their 
initial medical examination as 
fledglings. Aeroneurosis, the doc- 
tors find, does not occur among 
pilots who work under reasonable 
conditions of pay and service, and 
have their future security some- 
what assured. Government medical 
examiners for some time have 
been paying special attention to 
the trans-Pacific conditions and 
their effects on the pilots. Already, 
on one occasion these doctors have 
recommended and obtained less 


continuous flight duty for the 
pilots. 
The majority of the trans- 


Pacific pilots and copilots are or- 
ganized in an association with 
ninety per cent of the mainland 
transport pilots. For some months 
they have been circulating among 
themselves the draft of a new 
working contract which they will 
soon submit to the operating com- 
pany. The contract, which covers 
every working condition, is de- 
signed primarily to reduce the 
possible incidence of aeroneurosis 
symptoms, which means that the 
pilots will demand reduced work- 
ing hours and better pay. 


A perusal of this draft contract 
is enlightening. Reading between 
its lines one understands what 
pioneering the Pacific route has 
meant to the pilots. The new con- 
tract seeks sharp pay raises, par- 
ticularly for the copilots, who to- 
day are paid only about two hund- 
red dollars monthly. It exactly de- 
fines day and night flying with 
two and one half cents extra for 
each mile flown at night. Big 
planes are harder to fly; so the 
new contract claims one dollar 
extra for each hour flown in air- 
craft of 36,000 pounds and over, 
gross weight. (Gross weight of the 
present trans-Pacific clippers is 
52,000 pounds.) The trans-Pacific 
pilots, too, who fly the longest 
hours daily of the entire Pan 
American international system, for 
long have been dissatisfied that 
they are paid no more, for in- 
stance, than the pilots on the 
shorter South American runs, 
where the general routine is easier 
and calls for less experience. 

This contract, drawn up by the 
men who, after all, are the most 
vitally concerned, points the way 
to greater safety, better service. 
It is an important step toward the 
aerial “conquest” of the great 
Pacific. 





to do so the manager then 1 ma 
authorize the employes to eje 
him, using only such force a; ; 
necessary. If the patron violent 
resists, then great force and yj, 
lence may be used in ejecting }j, 
without subjecting the company ; 
liability. 

What Is Disorderly Conduct? 

Since the courts have held th, 
employes of an airport or air |iy, 
may, without liability, eject a dig 
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court sustained the lower cour’ . 
conviction, explaining the leo, ype 
meaning of the term “disorde;| "This ve 
conduct,” as follows: dispos 
“There are different ways th, 4 very 
one can be disorderly. One my ent into 
go into your place of business anj made a t 
get into an argument with sony A: 
of you gentlemen, get mad, ay bnd East 
you invite him out and he refusMil jation 
to go, that would be disorderfi.. of $! 
conduct. A party can get to tal as made 
ing loud and cause a disturbanclons why 
and that would be considered js 
orderly, whereas, the legal defiyj Soon ¢ 
tion of disorderly conduct is , heports ¢ 
follows: ‘The term is usually helfllithe effec 
to embrace all such acts and cop questing 
duct as are of a nature to corruption add: 
the public morals or to OutragamAir Com: 
the sense of public  decencylilfmove t 
whether committed by words offthey aff 
acts.” ” ffect D¢ 
Passenger vs. Passenger ington fp 
An important point of the lawamfor sev 
is that if a passenger appeals «™™e. A. -L 
an operator for protection, thammthat the 
operator is legally bound to usdmmecessita 
reasonable efforts to protect thew Yo 
passenger, and a failure to do sm Merry-€ 
results in the company being linf™mt necess 
ble. In one late case (166 So. 701) Mmmrews. 
a passenger was cursed by angmcompetit' 
other passenger. He appealed tam could be 
the operator who failed to progmoasis of 


TO 
NO 


tect the appealing passenger wh 
was assaulted and beaten by thd 
other passenger. The injured pas 
senger sued the company for dam 
ages, and the higher court held the 
passenger entitled to a favorable 






verdict, saying: (Co 

“The plaintiff's (passenger's\mm"¢ of 
evidence showed an assault anigm'ireaten 
wrongful ejection in the presencag Pon th 
of said servant (operator) ang 'y us 
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him, though appealed to for pro He 
tection. ... The defendant’s (com The 

pany’s) servants may not havegmtere a 
known of the intention of the a-g™™4nagel 
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sailants when boarding the car 
yet it was their duty to protec 
the passenger at any time afte 
they had notice that he would be 
attacked.” 
Deadheads Don’t Count 
A person is not legally a pas 
senger unless he has a valid ticket 
or money to pay his fare. There 
fore, a person who has no mone 
can be refused entrance to, or } 
ejected from a plane without liz 
bility. And a person who has cus 
tody of a child may be ejected 
without liability if he refuses te 
pay the fare for the child. In2 
leading case (166 So. 50) a per 
son with a child refused to pay 
fare for the child. The operato 
returned the person’s ticket and 
requested the person in a low tone 
and in an orderly manner to leave. 
He did so and afterward sued the 
company for damages. During tht 
























































































trial the person testified that the If a 
operator did not touch him anigg®™ is f 
that he was caused no humiliation "ce, 
or embarrassment. The _highegy "erly 
court refused to hold the company Plain t 
liable saying: is bein, 
Person 






“In exercising the right of eX 
pulsion, unnecessary force muv* 
not be used, nor must it be exe 
cised at such time, place, and w! 
der such circumstances that set! 
ous injury will probably and 2 
turally result. . . . But the a 
thorities hold that the carrier may: 
under some circumstances, be he 
to liability if the employe make 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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Several weeks after “Congress 
djourned the Washington Airport 
ontroversy came to a head. Pres- 
jent Behneke immediately direct- 
d that a committee of pilots, rep- 
es senting those using the Capital| the basis of time saving. 
headed by First Vice 
president Tom Hardin, come to 
Washington to confer with the 
Department of Commerce. 
Department Places Definite 
Restrictions 

As a result the Department 
jaced definite restrictions on the 
ye of Washington-Hoover Air- 
port, effective September 7th. The 
regulations confine operations 
if DC-2’s and DC-3’s to the long 
gnway and when the cross wind 
is greater than ten 
miles per hour landings and take- 
are to be made at Bolling 
ield across the Potomac River. 
This vexing problem seemed to 
e disposed of at last. However, 
he very first day the regulations 
went into effect Pilot Dick Merrill 
made a take-off on the short run- 
y. As a result both the pilot 
bnd Eastern Airlines are facing a 
charge and a_ possible 
fne of $500 each. So far neither 
as made any effort to show rea- 
ons why they should not be fined. | Commerce Department hae called |home hoping, of course, to beat 
7th to discuss the regulation of | Mac to his lair. No such luck. Mrs. 


Washington Airport further. 


pew 


omponent 


pits 


E. A. L. Petition 

Soon after the Merrill episode 

rt d to trickle in t ; 
prs commenced to tickle in tial be very much surprised 
questing its pilots to sign a peti- 
in addressed to the Bureau of 
yr to outragg Air Commerce requesting them to 
emove the restrictions insofar as 
affected DC-2’s but not to 


EVENTS AT THE CAPITAL 


By EDWARD G. HAMILTON 





Profits Vs. Safety 


what bearing these have on 


now hinting that the few 


to say unethical. It goes to 


discretion. We see now how 


to the Washington Airport. 


rather than reason. 


days quoting the be some excuse for pilots 


but there can be no excuse 


ernment. Certainly any 


with the railroads 


e appealed tqmcould be maintained only on the Policy 


‘ailed to pro basis of the saving in time and 


TO SOCK. 
NOT TO SOCK 


(Continued from Page 6) 
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pany for dam 
court held the 
o a favorable 


(passenger's) S¢ 


1 assault and 


| the presencsg'pon the theory that the unneces- 
sary use of such language con-|the State Department. 
stitutes an expulsion in an im- 
ct, to protec ?toper manner.” 
How to Avoid Liability 
higher courts hold that| Secretary of the Treasury. 
a company official puts the 
management of anything or de-| ant Postmaster General. 
ay in the hands of an em- 
ploye, 


perator) and 
fort on their 


d to for pro 
ndant’s (con 


lay not havegm Where 
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ity to protect 
ny time after 
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e without lis 
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ay be ejected 
he refuses td 
e child. In@ 
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sfused to pagm%0id liability for the ejection of 
The operato undesirable persons, and passen- 
v’s ticket anig™%ers, the officials of airports and 
in a low tonegm™ lt lines should be certain to in- 
struct their employees who are au- 
ward sued them Morized to make the ejections, as 
es. During thegm “lows: 
If a person disobeys our rules, 
such him ang’ is for any good reason a nui- 
approach the person in an 
The highe orderly and quiet manner and ex- 


anner to leave. 


tified that the 


no humiliation ‘ce, 








abusive, 


the t 


ed on 
other 


i > . . . > $ t 
Congress. Following this an- strument flying. Aircraft flying Director Fagg Has Accomplished pence nat rr this would he 9 
. 3 : contact will not be permitted to gentlemanly thing to do. 
insulting, or|nouncement, Mr. Roper appointed 1 th 300 feet bel Much We regret that there is nothing 
threatening language . . . based| the following committee: oe. ee ae cet t-aopid 


Louis Johnson, Assistant 
tary of War. 


Charles Edison, Assistant 


the company is responsible | tary of the Navy. 
for the acts of the employe com- 
mitted within the scope of em-| Secretary of Commerce. 
ployment, and in furtherance of 
jusiness. This law is applicable 
although the act was committed 
through lack of discretion or judg- 
ment, or loss of temper occasioned | mental Advisory Committee. 
by the circumstances of the occa- 
ion. This rule of the law is found-|time Commission nor the 
public policy and in no 
way could there be any|Tepresented. 
y to third persons in their 
dealings, either directly with em- 
Ployers or indirectly. 


Aircraft 


jority of thinking people. 


d the compaty plain to him in a low tone why he| new law. The pilots are 


is being requested to leave; if the 
e right of exgm?erson refuses to leave, then a 
y force mutg™ “ficient amount of force may be 
ast it be exergm Sed to eject him, remembering 
place, and wH™™_ ‘tat no liability exists unless un- 
due and unnecessary force is used 
bably and m™™° eject him; while the person is 
being ejected he should not be 
e carrier mayjgm USed or otherwise abused; if 
While he is being ejected he plain- 
ly states that he will leave in an 


orderly manner, give him a chance 
to do so. 


nces that set 
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waters. 


that if the DC-2’s had to use Boll-| RESERVE PILOTS 
ing Field the additional time con- 
sumed in getting to and from the 
airport would make it impossible 


to compete with the railroads on| Ry PILOT CECIL P. NORTHROP 


All of the economic arguments 
may be true but we fail to see 


ty. The expected is happening. 
The same Washington paper is 


who signed the petition at the re- 
quest of the company were coerced 
into doing so. Whether or not this 
coercion was deliberate we are un- 
ae thar wha inhection OF dullang| ter is far more probable. Such a| his wife that Mac slept very light-|two maiden ladies (alleged) in 
and cents into an argument involv- 
ing safety is very ill-advised, not 


ar we wish to assure all those engag-| Upright for fifteen or twenty sec-| living, fracture some ribs, and 
sd good = —t Tc poser: ed in irregular or clandestine ac- onds, and said in a hollow voice,| have to give his flights to the re- 


argument that regulation was un- 
necessary as long as the pilot had 


discretion the pilot has been able : Figiaih” . 
to exercise in the past in regard|0us McDonough. Dispatching our it will never happen again, and) sion in regard to an operation re- 


As a result of the petition best could trace Mac when he is 
signed by the E. A. L. pilots the “Bed-Bound,” ignoring all minor 


Department is taken in by the ob- battle to protect McDonough’s| Western Division. 
vious action of the E. A. L. A : : - 
agement. If the _ restrictions| as two days off and requires (like| es, solemnly reported from re-|#2d no doubt the soothing salt air 
should be removed insofar as| Edison) forty eight hours sleep, | liable persons, but he has also per- of Atlantic City will do him a 
DC-2’s are concerned, it will serve | they finally convinced her that his| fected a new method of “DRY world of good. 
to indicate that the Department of | Prominence warranted an inter- DIVING.” For the sake of O’Don- such a restful place to commune 
One of the Wash- : view 
Commerce is moved by pressure ° 
There may 


ever for the United States Gov- 


will take a lot of explaining to; with its technical advisory com- 
satisfy the press and the public. 


Committee to Form Aviation 


of the Bureau of Air Commerce, | all laid out with personnel assign-| minutes before a night run. Na- 
ee ee ned is about ready to announce new|ed and beginning to function. turally under the circumstances, 
requested him to appoint a com- regulations governing the traffic; During this reorganization period | we assume that any money they 
aditen-te sedi: auaiinds Siaialen of miscellaneous aircraft. These|one got the impression that the derived from his suffering would 
tion, existing and pending, with a|7¢Svlations will be known as| Bureau was a one man organiza- be refunded at the end of the 


view to formulating a permanent} ~~ R ‘ a 
aviation policy to be presented to divided into contact flying and in-| Johnson. 


R. Walton Moore, Counselor of 


i handi , aside f hat 
Stephen B. Gibbons, Assistant broken clouds when flying over| handicaps, aside from what ap- 


Harllee Branch, Second Assist-| ‘10¥d banks such aircraft must not higher up, is the limitations of the 


J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant 


- i a iti i i is| be recalled that under the Vidal 
Th “_ but | ditions where instrument flying is ] 

., This committee ta not new but | necaary. When instrament Aying| Peeime. one of the first acts wa 
been functioning in the past un- is engaged in the itinerant pilot|to do away with the enforcement 
der the name of the Interdepart- and the aircraft must measure up section and to relegate the legal pany claimed that McKee hid be- 


noteworthy that neither the Mari- airlines. 


state Commerce Commission are 
New Regulations for Miscellaneous| of airways into main lines and 


In view of the attitude of the| running East and West will be 
therefore, in order to executive departments toward known as the green airways and 
I. C. C. regulation of the industry} Will show in this color on the 
during the last session of Con-| Maps. 
gress, it is too much to hope that| will be colored amber. Short sub- 
the recommendations of this com-| sidiary airways will be colored 
mittee will follow the lines desired| red. The order of giving way is 
by the industry and the great ma-| red, amber, and green respective- 


more than likely, however, that the| the through airways and the air- 
limitations of the Air Commerce) craft travelling on the other air- 
Act of 1926 will be recognized| ways must give way. 
and some effort made to write a| cedure for cross-overs at inter- 


opinion that no new law or amend-| opinion, rather complicated. A 
ment to the present measure, leav-| start, at least, has — made _ 
ing Safety Control under the De-| the right direction and no doubt 2 
wrt of Commerce, will be| the ioe spots will be ironed out| be possible to regulate the safety | Poet. For further details ask Red 
satisfactory. We shall be very| after a trial period. 
much surprised indeed if this com- 
mittee, composed as it is of repre-| that Chapter 60 would not go into| which was designed primarily for mind on something else he is going 
sentatives of the executive depart-| effect until it had been submitted | promotional purposes. Nor do we/|to turn into one of those things. 
ments, is able to find a suitable|to all concerned for final criti-| see how it will be possible to con- Eddie’s price used to be a break- 
remedy. It is our guess that the|cisms. However, a notice recently| tinue getting the most out of a fast steak. Now, however, due to 
recommendations of the committee| received from the Bureau indi-| very weak law after 1938 when| Competition, he thinks a pair of 
will do no more than muddy the| cates that an effort will be made|the patronage system again takes socks thrown in is only fair. 


NORTHROP’S SPIES TRACK DOWN McDONOUGH 


(Continued from Page 5) 








“Go ahead and chew, Mac.’ Be-| lovely long lashes had a great deal 
tween naps the reporters informed|to do with perfecting his tech- 
‘“*‘CASH IN’? ON him of their business. Without nique. We would, however, appre- 
BLESSED EVENTS warning Mac made the startling| ciate a written explanation of the 
statement, “It’s a lie.” Being very| manner in which our hero could 
subtle they approached the point/| fall off a 200 foot cliff in the vi- 
i in a round about fashion since|cinity of Detroit when 10 feet 
Council No. 32—P ~C. A. they did not wish to shock his wife. | above sea level is considered a hill 
Detroit, Mich. They merely said, “Is it true,| by the Highway Department. We 
FLASH — McDonough seen in| Mac, that you actually flew from | feel that O’Donnell owes it to his 
cockpit. Bucktown to Pittsburgh?” Mac’s| colleagues to at. least clear up in 
From reliable sources it has|Te¢Ply was sincere though shocking, | their minds just how in the brief 
been ascertained that McDonough| “Yes, the pilot wanted me to do| period of one half hour his Harris 
was actually seen in the cockpit| all the work.” With this exhaust- tweeds looked like a sand hog’s 
holding the wheel. While we hate | ing statement Mac dozed back into | attire. 
to deal in idle rumors, such re-| his usual reclining position as the; “Death Valley Dan” of the 
ports are as startling as news from interviewers were made to feel | “Man-O-Mud” fame is, we under- 
China stating that a Chinese bom-|™ore or less that the interview | stand, comfortably bedded down— 
ber hit a tarker, although the lat-| Was at an end. Being informed by) or should we say domiciled—with 


safe- 


pilots 


report called for an  immed-| ly and please try not to make any| Washington. ‘This is comforting 
iate investigation by the Spy| noise the spies were about to steal| news for we were afraid he might 


prove | Department. However, in passing | Silently away when Mac sat bolt|fal back into his former mode of 


tivities that our spies are known|“I hate to think that this one|serve pilots which, of course, 
far and wide for their discretion.| blemish on my record should be! would break their hearts. 
Relax, Al. held against me.” Knowing Mac While speaking of Dan, we 


msle| But to get back to the now fam.| {0m the past we feel quite sure| would like to clear up the confu- 
best sleuths, since none but the|*i™¢e we are more than inclined) cently performed. This operation 
to be broadminded on such ques-| wa; performed on Dan’s race horse 

tions we will do what we can to|__not on Dan. 
hush the matter up. Al Wilson (the pilot whom our 
“Lovely Long Lashes” wives claim “has lovely blue 
Who has lovely long lashes on|¢yes”) has again taken a vacation 
We| McDonough met them at the door|this air line? None other than|in Atlantic City by himself. Al’s 
if the | and although she put up a valiant| our old friend, the Virgin of the|Tecently published book entitled 
Not only does “Sex Starved Women,” probably 
man-| Testing hours, being that he only| Q’Donnell have lovely long lash-| WS quite a tax on his strength, 


called clues, your spy car dashed to Mac’s 


Atlantic City is 


nel’s alleged reputation, we will| With nature in the raw and—get 
McDonough Makes News refrain from going into details|#W@y from it all. 


being| McDonough was found reclining | but without question the boy has| Slim Carmichael, chief pilot, 


what-| wife who every now and then said,| “had” something? No doubt the| —™Y how he must suffer. The 
cause is that when this is 
let-up| After a series of conferences | fect on October Ist. printed he will again be a parent. 
A reorganization of the Bureau| While Slim suffered in silence, the 
mittee of which ALPA is listed as| of Air Commerce has been going | reserve pilots hung around with 
a member, Earl Ward, Chief of| on for some time and it now ap-| jowls watering, hoping that when 
the Airways Operation Division,| pears that the new divisions are|his time came it would be ten 















































































Chapter 60. Air traffic has been| tion, and that one man was Colonel| month. In this, however, we may 


be mistaken. Since we don’t fly 


the cloud ceiling during daylight, New Director Fagg has accom-|to report from the Garlow family. 
or 500 feet during the hours of| plished a great deal ‘considering | However, knowing Mayme’s (Mr. 
darkness. The same distance must| the handicaps under which he has| Garlow to you) perseverance we 
be maintained vertically above| had to work. One of the biggest | never give up hope. 

Good Work, McKee 
McKee’s car we noticed last 
week was getting rather shabby. 
Yesterday he was again hit by a 
Rolls Royce. His wife had several 
scratches on her left hand, and 
McKee magnanimously settled the 
whole matter for a new car and a 
trip to Europe. The last time Mc- 
Kee had an accident he was hit by 
a public service truck. The com- 


Secre- 


top. When flying along side of| pears to be interference from 


come closer than 2,000 feet hori-| Air Commerce Act itself. For the 
zontally from such clouds. Under| first time one is left the impres- 
the rules which have been promul-| sion that Bureau officials have 
gated, contact flyers will be au- read the Air Commerce Act and 
tomatically grounded under con-| are trying to conform to it. It may 


Secre- 


It is| t0 the requirements imposed on) department to a very minor role. 
Contrasted with this we now have 
an enforcement section headed by 
Dennis Mulligan who is an attorney, 
and the different divisions of the 
Bureau seem to be developing the 
habit of making no moves until 
the legality of each step has been 


hind a bush and deliberately ran 
in front of the truck. We know 
this could not be true. 

Johnny Tilton has been offered 
a radio contract because of his 
golden tenor which is often heard 
over the air on his flights to Mil- 
a eps waukee. He will also guess your age 
determined. Under this kind of a by looking at your hands. Johnny 
rea it — not take ed long | can also spot a grandmother miles 
, o discover the various weaknesses 15 
North and South airways| 4¢ the Air Commerce Act and the fale {ovale myer | hy cane ono 
severe handicaps of the environ-| tion while with the Attack Group 
ment. It is disheartening to see| is also worth listening to. Ask 
capable men confronted with so} Johnnie. 
hopeless a situation. It will be too! Gjoom Gus Uttenweiler is again 
bad if Congress fails to pass the| appearing rather pale these morn- 
McCarran-Crosser Safety Bill in| ings and we do so hope our efforts 
time for the I. C. C. to salvage|/t) lead him into the path of 
some of the good men whose ef-| righteousness have not been in 
forts are, in our opinion, being| yain. 
wasted on a task unworthy of| (Casey Pierman is practicing 
their ability. broadcasting weather reports over 

We still cannot see how it will| the North Pole. He is also quite a 


Inter- Airways Classified 


An innovation which will also 
effect airlines is the classification 


subsidiary lines. The main lines 


It is| ly, that is the green airways are 


The pro- 


of the| sections of the airways is, in our 


of air transportation the way it Couples. 


We were given the impression| should be regulated under a law| [If Eddie Gerber does not get his 














to have the regulations go into ef-! its toll. (Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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Pilot Dunn Used 
“Excellent Judgment”’ 


Says Report 

Definitely eliminating pilot error 
as a cause or contributing cause, 
the official Board of Inquiry re- 
ported to Secretary of Commerce 
Roper that a faulty gasoline sys- 
tem was responsible for the crash 
of the Pan American Grace air- 
plane, August 2, near Cristobal, 
Cc. Z 


Pilot Stephen Dunn, who lost 
his life with thirteen others, was 
commended for his excellent judg- 
ment in electing to approach 
France Field at Cristobal by way 
of the Caribbean to avoid a storm, 
rather than running the risk of 
coming down through the overcast 
above the Isthmus, with its haz- 
ardous hills, radio towers and 
other obstructions. 

Faulty Gasoline System 

It was believed, according to 
the report, that the faulty gasoline 
system caused one or both engines 
to fail while Pilot Dunn was in a 
downward spiraling maneuver by 
which he hoped to bring his plane 
onto France Field without get- 
ting into either of two storms in 
the vicinity. Another factor might 
have been “the encountering of a 
sudden severe rain, as altitude 
was being lost by the plane in the 
spiral descent, resulting in the 
blanking out of all visual con- 
tact.” 

Dunn Had Flown 11 Hours, 

38 Min. That Day 

The plane struck the sea at a 
speed of not less than ninety miles 
an hour, tearing the craft to 
pieces. The gasoline in the tanks 
was apparently fired by the im- 
pact. Pilot Dunn had already 
flown eleven hours thirty-eight 
minutes that day, while the sched- 
uled flying time was eleven hours 
and ten minutes. 


NEWSLETTERS 


(Continued from Page 7) 

Ali-Ben-Estes, has been appoint- 
ed Asst. Chief Pilot on all divi- 
sions. We feel sory for Ali be- 
cause a new title usually calls for 
an immediate reduction in salary. 
We only hope it is not retroactive. 
So many things are these days. 

Swami-Sykes, the big weather 
and forecast man, is getting new 
“kystal.” He says he wore the 
other one out trying to make fore- 
cast which would keep up with the 
“cancellation due to lack of equip- 
ment” reports. 

Luke Harris, Chief of Mainte- 
nance, has a new printed form 
which reads: “Pilot probably used 
too much carburetor heat.” This is 
all right but pilots complain when 
tail wheels go haywire. Or per- 
haps they don’t know there is a 
heat control on that member of 
the ship. 

Chum Baker is now checking 
pilots under the hood in Washing- 
ton. In his spare time he gives 
lessons in use of brakes—and, of 
course, verticles. 

Wheel landings are the order 
of the day. Practice for the time 
when we get Douglases. This seems 
a long way off; we know of no 
Douglases seven years old yet. 

Zero Division 

The ZERO division starts next 
month. (Our mail bid being zero, 
zero, zero, zero, zero eight, per 
mile.) There is a mad rush of 
pilots to fly it. It should pay very 
well, being all daylight, no instru- 
ments, no night. It is an easy run, 
too, since the airway from Wash- 
ington to Buffalo cuts only four 
major air lines. 

There is one piece of news in 
this letter which is really news and 
that is the seniority problem has 
at last been settled. Not, of course, 
to the satisfaction of everyone 
since that would probably take 
two or three hundred years. But 
it was settled in just about as fair 
a manner as was possible under 
the circumstances. It was with a 
sigh of relief all hands buried this 
one remaining hatchet. Let the 
wheels of progress turn; P. C. A., 
the little giant of the aviation pic- 
ture, and its intrepid pilots, stand 
ready to lead the way to fame, 
fortune and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 











COMMERCIAL AIR TRAVEL IN PERU WITH PILOT PUTNAM _ 





Pilot George Putnam, employed 
by the Condor Peruana de Avia- 
cion, S, A., writes of flight be- 
tween Moyabamba and Iquitos. In 
the June, 1937, issue of The AIR 
LINE PILOT, Pilot Putnam de- 
tailed experiences while flying be- 
tween Trujillo and Moyobamba. 

* * * 
My Darling Wife and Daughters: 

It is Wednesday but being this 
certain Wednesday does not make 
it different from any other except 
that I was unable to go to Iquitos 
as I planned yesterday. Three 
days of heavy rain in the Sierra 
sort of made a bit of mind chang- 
ing necessary. Two of the fields 
get very soft and dangerous for 
landing with that much rain 
aboard. So in order not to have a 
suitable landing place too far over 
the horizon, I am holding until to- 
morrow. Our agent in Iquitos will 
be furious for my not having kept 
schedule, but he is not acquainted 
with all the requirements of flying. 

Don’t know if the time is ripe 
for me to carry this trip on past 


Moyabamba (in writing) or not. || 
The way this is commencing it]! 


seems rather stale, but maybe af- 





ter I work the old bean a while| 
the limbering up process will have | 


its desired effect. 
In order not to lose connection 


between this letter and the article | 


printed in the June 
PILOT, I will refer to the former 
article and eliminate the necessity 
of repetition. The Iquitos flight 
continues on from Moyabamba 


AIR LINE | 


| 


and to date I have discovered | 
nothing new so far as Moyabamba | 


that might have been left out in| an almost cloudless sky at seven in |° 


the previous tale. 








trails, and various individuals 
steaming up and down the rivers 
in dug-outs, rafts or launches. 
Perhaps the well known mirage 
played its part. Looking out over 
the country they saw water and 
placed a lake or river upon the 
map, whichever idea took their 
fancy. Foreign made maps of 
South America group the countries 
accurately enough but when it 
comes to placing the towns, well, 
they just scatter them at random. 
You may find the town where the 
map says or you may not. 








bird 


A domesticated duck-like 


which puts up a good fight. 

By following the Rio Maranon 
which is passed over on the route 
between Cajamarca and Chacha- 
poyas, one could eventually reach 
Iquitos but the flight time would 
be more than double the direct 
route. Anyhow, Columbus took a 
chance so I chose the direct way. 

Fog 
Left Moyabamba June 5 with 


the morning. After fifteen min- 


I am going back to the first trip | utes of flying and crossing two low 
because it was then that I gathered | ridges which run northwest-south- 


all my impressions. 








| 


Atop the Andes at 17,000 Feet 


trip I made just as good time and 
as direct a flight to Iquitos as I 
have been able to make since. 
Compass Used 

Jungle flying is no different 
than any other. 
only necessary to get your ship 
into the air and keep it there until 
the right time and place comes to 
put it back down on the earth 
again. However, as nearly all fly- 
ing in South America is done with 
the aid of the compass and not the 


modern facilities available in the|; 


U. S., considerable distinction 
must be drawn between the two 
types of ffying. I think that this 
is one of the first periods of my 
flying career that this instrument 
has actually been used and relied 
upon to bring a certain town into 
sight with the exactness that we 
must have and learn to accept in 
the manner encountered here. I 
have used the compass some on 
every flight that I ever made, but 
heretofore its use was not entirely 
needed as the types of flying re- 
quired it only as a check now and 
then and in many instances I fool- 
ishly believed it incorrect or gave 
it no further thought. 
Maps Inaccurate 

On my first flights there was 
nothing whatsoever by which to 
check my position as all the coun- 
try looks more or less alike. Not 
having seen any of it previously, 
even if there were special land 
marks, the inaccuracy of the hand- 
made maps available, falsify the 
situation to such an extent that 
one is better off leaving them in 
the mapcase. These maps have 
been drawn from the information 
gathered by miners, Indians afoot 
or horseback on the numerous 


In any case it is| 


| 








| thunder storms. 
| the clouds look like a huge forest 


On the first! east, we left the Andes and headed 
out over the great South American | 


jungle. It was covered with an 
almost solid blanket of fog and 
this made our position consider- 
ably more precarious. However, 
since this first flight, we have 
learned that this condition is a 
daily, early morning condition 
only and becomes cumulus clouds 
and by mid-afternoon, scattered 
In mid-forenoon 


of toadstools. An altitude of six 
thousand feet will clear them com- 
pletely and this is the altitude at 
which we: generally fly. 
Compass Course 

On this, our first flight, the 
compass course was figured before 
the start and we adhered to this 
course for nearly two hours. If 
some one had moved the Amazon 
River during this time, no doubt 
we would still be flying that 
course. We occasionally caught 
glimpses of the green carpet below 
and a great deal of water. By 


nine o’clock the fog was breaking 
rapidly into clouds and the great 
rivers snaking their way through 
the Jungle were easily seen and 
our Condor was at least pointed in 








The Malcom-Palace Hotel of 
Iquitos. I never use it (it’s plain 
lousy). 


the right direction. Three hours 
brought Iquitos in plain sight and 
though our time has been less on 
occasions due to helping winds, the 
first trip stands out as a guide 
that will always be valuable. 
Jungle Flat 

We have had numerous opportu- 
nities to see exactly what this 
great area looks like since and 
have drawn our own maps as 
flights progress. Though the maps 
contain nothing but a design that 
looks more like a giant tree root, 





it is the various rivers that join to 
make the Amazon. The jungle is 
as flat as a floor and there is not 
one irregularity that can distin- 
guish one part of it from the 
other. 

On all of our eastward flights, 
one hour and fifteen minutes of 
flying places us over the junction 
of the Maranon and Huayagua 
(Why-ya-ga) rivers. These two 
rivers drain a goodly portion of 
the north of Peru and being in 
reality the headwaters of the 
Amazon, the name Amazon does 
not apply to the river until many 
miles eastward. The © Maranon 
continues onward to within about 
forty minutes of flying of Iquitos. 
At this point another great river, 
the Ocualali, enters the Maranon 
from a southerly direction and at 
this intersection the Amazon be- 
gins. As far inland as Iquitos, 
the Amazon is nearly equal in 
width to the Mississippi at its wid- 
est part and it has two thou- 
sand miles yet to go to the Atlan- 














The Amazon at Iquitos 


tic Ocean. During the rainy sea- 
son the depth at Iquitos is about 
forty feet and in the dry season 
sandbars appear in the river bed 
and sometimes the river steamers 
have difficulty in reaching Iquitos. 
Throughout the entire year the 
water is'a dirty, reddish color, 
clearly indicating the reason for 
the much heard stories of the 
length of the delta extending into 
the Atlantic. It is claimed that 
this delta is seen more than two 
hundred miles at sea and that 
ocean going vessels must wait for 
high tide to enter the Amazon. 
Jungle 

Hundreds of square miles of the 
Peruvian jungle is under water all 
during the rainy season. With the 
sun right the reflection is seen 
continually through the heavy fol- 
iage. It is really nothing more 
than a massive swamp filled with 
gigantic trees. For the most part 
they are so close together that the 
region below is in semi-darkness. 
When fiying low flocks of bright 
blue birds are seen and nothing 
more. You could easily believe 
that the jungle was entirely unin- 
habited but I doubt if the imagin- 
ation could even conceive of the 
numerous and various creatures 
that call this area, home. 


The City of Iquitos 

Iquitos is but a speck in this 
great jungle sea and the responsi- 
bility for its being in existence to- 
day lies with the rubber industry. 
A few years back it was a thriv- 
ing metropolis, containing practi- 
cally every known species of hu- 
man beings on the face of the 
earth. Many and varied are the 
eerie tales brought down to the 
present generation from the gold- 
rush-like boom days that created 
this mid-continental hamlet, saw it 
grow over night, and flourish. 
Then those who were not fortu- 
nate enough to have finances en- 
abling them to shift with the for- 
tunate, stuck around to see what 
would happen next. Unaware of 
just what they were doing but be- 
ing faced with the necessity of a 
livelihood, they developed their 
present businesses and world com- 
merce, becoming forever a part of 
world’s work and citizens of a 
great republic. 

Boundary Dispute 

Iquitos is located on the bank of 
the Amazon and twelve feet above 
the high water mark. It is also in 
the far northeastern corner of 
Peru and has as an unfriendly 
neighbor on the north, Ecuador; 










Iquitos Street Scene 


northeast, Columbia; and eas 
Brazil. Ill feeling between Pery 
and Ecuador hinges on the argy 
ment as to which of the two coun. 
tries Iquitos belongs. The town 
an excellent river port of call fo 
both countries and but for the 
hatred of one people for the othe, 
could serve both equally well. Ap, 
parently no one has ever though 
of this possibility and consequent 
ly the boundary dispute has be. 
come a world-wide comedy. 

Unlike its sister towns of Per 
and their construction of adobe, 
Iquitos, having plenty of timber a} 
hand, turned to wood constructioy 
with tile and corrugated iron fy 
roofing. Hundreds of coastal 
homes have no roofing, just the 
four bare walls creating semi-pri 
vacy. 

River steamers call at its ste 
built floating dock, bringing iy 
mostly foodstuffs and taking out 
tobacco, insecticides and lumber, 
Two small lumber mills are in 
steady operation cutting mahog. 
any, cedar and balsa wood. Most 
of this goes to the United -State;, 









































Another Street Scene 


Last September gossip started 
the rounds of the town that a 
Condor would soon be making 2 
survey flight to the Iquitos regions. 
A clearing was made in the jungle, 
the ground leveled and a small 
field built. The expectation of 2 
visit of a Condor was reaching 
low ebb when during the first week 
of June, nine months later, the 
town heard and rushed to the field 
to see this great bird squat and 
park on the end of their airdrome. 

Cargo 

Following thirty-six hours of 
fiesta and celebration, this same 
crowd got up at five o’clock or 
thereabouts and gathered at the 
field to see the takeoff at six on 
June 7th. Four of their number, 
considerable mail, monkeys, pat 
rots, a young leopard and other 
articles were aboard, bound for 
nearly as many different localities 
as there were people and parcels. 

Since this first trip passengers 
numbering thirty-three have been 
picked up and discharged on one 
round trip from Trujillo and back. 
Fruits and vegetables are now the 
chief cargo as nothing in this line 
is grown there. 

For the trip tomorrow the cat 
go consists of half a ton of pots 
toes, fifty pounds of cheese, six 
boxes of apples, bologna, carrots 
and lettuce. This is in addition to 
mail, express and five passengers 
There is also a ton of commercial 
freight to be picked up in Cais 
marca for Moyabamba. There are 
awaiting us in Iquitos elevel 
passengers and Lord knows what 
else. My closing lines can be: 
The great South American jungle 


is one hell of a big place and Iqui 
of it, 0 


tos is right in the middle 
help me! 





DAD. 
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